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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
DECEMBER, 


Without indulging in prefatory remarks we shall 
at once point out the things which should be attend- 
ed to this month. 

Farrentne Hogs. 

Let it be your duty to daily inspect your pig pens, 
and see that your fattening hogs are regularly and 
faithfully attended to, and that they regularly re- 
ceive their food at stated hours of the day, viz., 
morning, noon, and afternoon... As you may rest 
assured that there is no animal. that suffers more 
than the hog from neglect in feeding—none that 
shows the evidence of attention and care more sensi- 
bly. If not fed at its usual hours, its outeries will, 
like a tell-tale, as-he ought to be under such circum- 
stances, proclaim his neglect. If fed fully and regu- 
larly, he will retire to his bed, if he have one, as he 
ought to have, go to sleep, put on muscles and fat, 
and, as a consequence, prepare more pork for the 
meat-tub. 
concur, ‘to render it necessary, that the fattening 
hogs should be ‘fed whenever their feeding times ar- 
rive, be those times whatever hours they may. They 
should also be watered at each meal. 

Charcoal and rotten wood should always be with- 
in their reach; so shonld a rubbing post, the latter 
to enable them to do their own scratching, and there- 
by allay the irritation in their skins ever consequent 
upon high feeding and confinement. 

‘As it is well:known, hogs take on fat best and 
fastest in moderate mild weather, it is therefore, the 
interest of the farmer to urge forward the process of 
fattening before the weather becomes intensely cold, 
in order that the corn he may give them shall be 
employed in forming fat, instead of being appropria- 
ted by the animals, in part, to keeping their bodies 
warm. 

A mixture of salt, ashes and charcoal, tends to 
keep up the integrity and tone of the hog’s stomach; 
besides which, the mixture acts antagonistic to the 
kidney worms. 

Firze-Woop. 

Permit us to persuade you to secure a full supply 
of firewood during this month: and, when prepared, 
to have it hauled in and piled away before the road 
to the woods becomes broken up with frost and thaws 
and add to the difficulty of hauling. 

Winten-PLovesine. 

Those who have stiff clay lands will find it to 
their interest to have them ploughed during winter, 
the earlier the better—in order that they may receive 
the meliorating influences of freezing. And we seize 


Interest then, as well as humanity, both |. 








the occasion to say that clays should not be ploughed 
either in a wet or very dry condition, but that occa- 
sions should be seized when such soils | are in a 
moderately moist state. 
Mitcu-Cows. 
Treat these as we advised last month. 
Youne Carries. 
Give these shelter and feed them generously, so 
that they may be kept in 1 growing cendition. 
Cots. 
Manage these as we advised last month. 
Working ANIMALS OF ALL KINDS. 

See to it that those having charge’ of‘ your work- 
ing animals of all kinds manage them as we advised 
last month. 

SraBres, 

Have the floors of your stables dusted with plas- 
ter every few days; it will have a twofold effect, it 
will preserve the eyes of your horses from the bale- 
ful influence of ammonia gases, and preserve the ned 
ter for your crops. 

SHEEP. 

Manage these as we advised last month, 

Broop Mares—in-caLF Cows AnD HEtrers. 

These should be fed moderately generous, and re- 
ceive such food as is nutritious. Feed them in 
sufficient quantities to keep their stomachs at, peace; 
not to fatten them—but to preserve their muscular 
integrity—in a word, to keep them in good condition. 
Pregnant animals should not be kept fat—still they 
should be subsisted upon nutritious food. The 
feeder should recollect, that mothers as well’ as the 
young ones within them require feeding. While the 
mothers need it for themselves, to sustain their’ na- 
tures and answer the demands of the wear and tear 
of their systems, the young ones with which they 
are enciente, require sustenance also, as. they have 
bones to be formed, flesh to be elaborated and fat to 
be secreted, and that these can only be formed, 
elaborated and secreted, when their mothers receive 
in their food the materials out of which’ they’can be 
made. Good, warm, well: ventilated ‘stables, ' ér 
comfortable dry sheds are indispensable to’ such ani- 
mals, if you wish to preserve them in finé*health, 
and to reap the reward of their progeny. ° Interest, 
the laws of aninial physiology and humanity, all 
combine to sanction the treatment recommended. . 

Fencing. 

Get out sufficient posts and rails to supply all the 
demands of next season. Have them hauled to your 
barn and placed convenient thereto, to give O¢cupa- 
tion to your hands in preparing them, at such :in- 
clement seasons throughout the winter when they 
cannot be profitably employed out of doors. Don’t 
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put off this duty to some other time, but have it 


done at once. 
Gares 


Substitute every pair of bars attached to your | 


fields by a good, well constructed light gate. 
ACCUMULATION OF MaTERIALS For MANnuRE. 

Employ a team and two hands in collecting all 
the rough materials on your place that can be con- 
verted into manure. Spread your cattle-yards and 
hog-yards a foot deep with them, and have the rest 
made into composts, 

Carts, Wacons, Toots, Implements. 

Have all of these carefully examined, repair such 
as need repairs, mended, and then put such of them 
as are not in use away under cover. 

SLeicus. 

Examine, repair, and furbish these up so as to 

have. them ready for the first snow. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
DECEMBER. 

There is not a great deal to be done in Farmers’ 
gardens this month; but still there may be some 
things that may have been left undone, which should 
be immediately attended to, and therefore we will 
note them. 





CABBAGES. 


If your cabbages have not already been taken up 
and stored away, have this duty atonce attended to. 
Asparacus Beps. 

If these have been neglected, have the old stalks 
immediately cut off, removed and burnt. Your 
beds cleaned, fork in some rotten manure between 
*‘erows, rake the beds and strew salt over them. 

Stirr Cray Beps. 

If you have any stiff clay beds in your garden, 
have them dug up a spade deep, and give thema 
dressing of lime. 

Fixcers AND Togs. 

The roots of cabbages, and turnips when grown 
on old beds, are trequently attacked with this disease. 
To prevent which, spade up such beds, and give them 
a free dressing of unslacked lime, and salt. Leave 
the beds in the rough till next spring, and between 


the effects of the dressing and the frost, the cause of 


the disease will have been removed. 





New Casrtxe (Del.) Acricutturat Society.— 
At the recent annual meeting of this Society, the 
following. officers were elected to serve the ensu- 


Dg year:— 

President—Bryan Jackson. 

Vice Presidents—J.C. Clark, T. J. Adams, S. 
Canby, C. I. du Pont, G. Lambson, B. Reybold, 
John Jones, D. W. Gemmell, F. P. Holcomb, A. 
M. Higgins. 

Corresponding Secretary—G. Pepper Norris. 

Ressaliog Secretary —George Jackson. 

Treasurer—Charles W. Howland. 
~ Counsellor—John Wales. 

Direetors—J. A. Brown, A. H. Adams, G. G. 
Lobdell, H. L. Tatnall, Jacob Walton, Dr..A. H. 
Grimshaw, Richard Jackson, J..M. Bracken, Z. 
Townsend, and Geo. Z. Tybout. 


{For the American Farmer.} 


ROCK GUANO. 
40 Botton street, Nov. 5th, 1857. 

Messrs. Eprrors:-—I see that, in an article on this 
| subject, published in your November number, Mr. 
| Taylor has taken exception to certain remarks of 
mine in my. criticism on Professor Johnson’s arti- 
cle. He objects to the opinion J advance that the 
Rock Guano of Testigos and Centinela is simply 
mineral matter and cannot properly be called Gu- 
ano. To this Mr. Taylor replies that he bas found 
the phosphate of alumina in all Guanos, in varia- 
ble proportions, and intimates that the difference 
between the article imported from Testigos and 
that brought from Los Monges, is simply a ques- 
tion of more and less, the interchange of bases be- 
ing common and frequent and only more complete 
in the one case than in the other. 

Much of the difference between us is verbal, 
and could be settled at once by a simple definition 
of the word, Guano. By common consent, the 
old Peruvian word huanu, meaning excrement, has 
been heretofore applied, exclusively to the excre- 
ments of birds. As I understand it, it means that 
excrement altered by agencies purely atmospheri- 
cal, the differences between the Peruvian and 
Mexican Guanos, being solely oceasioned by the 
copious rains which fall upon the latter. These 
wash out the soluble salts and facilitate decompo- 
sition, so that the progress of decay reaches a 
point which it does not attain inthe other. | Neith- 
er Peruvian nor Mexican Guano resemble the fresh 
excrement in chemical composition. Fermenta- 
tion has taken place in both of them, but in the 
former that process has only gone so far as the 
water originally contained in the substance could 
carryit. Reaching that point, it has beenchecked, 
and the Guano has been, so to speak, mummified. 
Expose the Peruvian Guano, however, to the ac- 








‘| tion of the rain alternated with high solar heat, 


and we should unquestionably have a substance 
identical with Mexican Guano, As for Colombian 
Guano, I have always hesitated to express an opin- 
ion concerning the mode in which it has been form- 
ed, for the simple reason that I have never had 
what appeared to me sufficient data. I believe, 
however, that it results from peculiar atmospheric 
causes modifying fermentation, and perhaps from 
some original difference in the chemical composi- 
tion of the excrement as voided. 

The analogy among these different varieties will 
be readily seen by the annexed table expressing 
the per centage of lime, phosphoric acid and or- 

nic matter they contain. For Peruvian Guano, 
(No. I.) I take Ure’s average results, The other 
analyses are my own, and I have selected them to 
represent the purest and best specimens of each 
variety. No. II. is a fair specimen of the best 
brown Mexican marked AA in our market. No. 
HII. is a good specimen of white Mexican, which 
is further advanced in fermentation, and No. IV. is 
from one of my analyses of a selected specimen 
of Colombian Guano. 

fo Be edie WV 


50. 11.06 7.10 2.98 
Lime, 25 30.78 43.91 38,75 
Phosphoric acid, 31.22 37.12 45.59 
The gradual decrease in the organic matter and 

the gradual increase of the Phosphoric acid in 

these different guanos is very marked and shows 
them to have had a common origin and to have 


Organic matter, 
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been subjected to similar changes in a greater or 
less degree. The fluctuation in the lime is due to 
its different states of combination, and to some ex- 
tent, also, to the presence of magnesia in varying 
proportions in the specimens under consideration, 
the last named base appropriating consequently 
different proportions of phosphoric acid. 

\ Having now, I trust, sufficiently explained what 
[ mean by the term Guano, and why I am unwill- 
ing to apply it to the rocks from Testigos and Cen- 
tinella, [ proceed to certain other portions of Mr. 
Taylor’s communication. 

If Lunderstand his argument correctly, it is to 
the effect that as alumina is found to be a com- 
ponent part of al] the hard guanos, its presence in 

ater quantity in the rocks from the islands 
in question, cannot exclude these last from the 
category of guanos. Certainly, that peculiarity 
alone would be insufficient, were alumina proved 
to be an essential constituent of all guanos. But is 
it? Mr. Taylor says he has found the phosphates 
of ironand alumina “‘in the guano rock from all 


the islands, though in some it is in very minute | 


quantities, but in all in variable proportions, and 
farther, that wherever found it is most probabl 

in the form of wavellite.”” This may be, thoug 

Ihave only noticed it in the guano from El Roque, 
which I analyzed a month before [saw Mr. Tay- 
lor’s first report. In the first full analysis I made 
of Los Monges guano, [ found buta trace of Phos- 
phate of Iron, and in the second, only 0.35 per 
cent. Granting the presence of alumina, howev- 


er, the question still remains, as to its origin and | 


consequently as to the propriety of considering it 
an essential portion of the Guano. 

Upon examining Mr. Taylor’s paper read before 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, I cannot find 
that he has detected alumina in any pure specimen 


of Monk’s Island Guano. Of one variety of hard ; 


guano in which he found much alumina and oxide 
of iron, he says, ‘*there is doubt as to its exact lo- 
eality.”’ In the only unquestionable specimen, (ob- 
tained from Dr. Luther, )which he seems to have ex- 
amined, he says, ‘‘not a trace of alumina can be de- 
tected.’’ He finds it, however, in the cargo of the 
Schooner Trident from Los Monges, to the extent 
of 1.32 percent. Evidently therefore, the phos- 
hate of alumina is extraneous. If the mineral 
avellite occurs upon the islands, it is, very easy 
to account for its presence, since we know that 
many of the birds which frequent these islands use 
small stones in building their nests. 

The question, however, is not yet settled, since we 
have to determine the origin of this very Wavel- 
lite. In reference to the source of the phosphoric 
acid of this. mineral, Mr. Taylor quotes Bischoff, 
to the effect that, in all probability all the 
phosphoric acid now existing in minerals has 


once circulated in the organisms of | svar and ani- | 


mals. This suggestion, in spite of Bischoft’s high 
authority, will hardly be accepted by any one who 
knows that phosphates, apatite for example, often 
occur in the igneous rocks, the oldest on our plan- 
et. Besides, the inquirer may very naturally ask, 
from what source did the plants and animals ob- 
tain their phosphoric acid? Every physiologist 
knows that they cannot create it. He knows too, 
that animals get all their phosphorus originally 
from plants and that plants get it from the soil in 
the form of phosphates. There must, therefore, 
have been some primeval source of phosphates in 
the old rocks, before there were any plants and 


| animals; and the conclusion is very natural that 
it could at any time exist ‘without these organic 
beings, it can so exist now; hence there'is ‘no ne- 
awe A p03 suspecting an animal origin of every 
hosphate. aprescad 
Still this Wavellite may have had such an:origin. 
Mr. Taylor cites instances of substitution of 
bases taking place among phosphates. This is 
undoubtedly true, but the paucity of the 'in- 
stances hitherto recorded proves the rarity of 
the event, and the limited extent to which it takes 
lace. Thus, in the transformation of .the arm 
ones cited by Mr. Taylor, and described ‘by M. 
Nickles in the Comptes Rendus for December 24th, 
1855, we are expressly told that these two bones 
were found in the midst of great numbers of oth- 
ers which had been accumulating for years in 
the cemetery of Eumont. The <atbeumts of iron 
of which Mr. Taylor speaks; must’ have existed 
about the others as well as about these two, and 
yet these are the only ones which have been found 
so changed. It is difficult to deduce from this iso- 
lated and partial] action, a law which shall apply 
‘to such great masses as the cliffs of Centinella and 
the rocks from Testigos. fae St en 
Mr. Taylor does not — express a defi- 
nite opinion as to the origin of this’ phosphate of 
iron and alumina, but I infer from the general ten- 
or of his remarks that he supposes it to have been 
formed by a reaction between the phosphates, in 
the guano, and the alumina and oxide of iron in 
the surrounding rocks, as the vivianite noticed by 
Nickles originated from a’ similar interchange, 
between bone phosphate and the iron of the water 
which had penetrated the interior of the bones. 
To conceive of the possibility of this interchange 
we must admit one of two events to have: taken 
place. Either soluble salts of irom: and. alumina 
_ must have penetrated the already hardened guano 
or the phosphates in common guano must have be- 





!come soluble and percolated through subjacent 


| porous rocks containing salts of iron and alumina 
, capable of decomposition. The first case is not 
| easily imagined to be possible, as we must conceive 
| of a great amount of over-lying earth, which has 
subsequently disappeared, and must also allow a 
| porosity not observed in Colombian Guano. It is 

difficult to conceive of the possibility of percola- 
i tion through the dense, hard enamel which coats 

this remarkable substance. Asfor the latter sup- 
' position, so slight is the solubility of the phosphates 
| of ordinary Mexican Guano, that it is impossible 
| to-conceive of the event sing pass except in the 
' geological cycles which Mr. Taylor discards, and 

some may be inclined to doubt that even they are 
' adequate to the production of such results. Be- 
' sides in either case, we do not see what has become 
of the Jime of the original phosphate. 

Mr. Taylor speaks furthermore of the mineral- 
ogical resemblances between these two classes of 
|rocks, the Colombian Guano, properly so called, 
‘and the rock from Centineila and Testigos. With- 
‘out attaching much importance to mineralogical 
‘ characteristics in substances like: these, must be — 
‘permitted, with great deference to Mr. Taylor’s 

acknowledged skill in mineralogy, to‘differ from 

him. The structure of the two rocks differs ma- 
'terially. By far the greater majority of those which 

have come from Testigos have a somewhat brec- 
‘ciated structure: This | have never observed in 

any of the specimens of true Colombian Guano 

which I have examined, and it does not appear to 
' * 4 
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diave been noticed by any one. who has described 
that article. As for the indistinct white coating 
upon the specimens from Centinella, it does not 
at all resemble the enamel upon the true Co- 
Jombian Guano from Los Monges. The latter is 
made up of very distinct concentric layers, and has, 
as Drs. Higgins and Bickell, have shown, a differ- 
-ent chemical, composition from the body of the 
wwock. ~The former has the appearance of a mere 
eweathering, suggesting the idea that the phosphate 
.of -iron, being the more soluble salt, has been 
washed away by the rain, while the white phos- 
.phate of alumina, more resisting to the action of 
ewater, has remained upon the surface. __, 
- (The greatest difficulty in the way of this theory 
‘is the constitution of the rocks themselves.. The 
‘totaliabsence of organic. matter is natreneny ac- 
counted for upon that hypothesis. Thenard and 
\Cheyreul have shown that the fermentation of ani- 
‘mal ‘matter rates a dark substance. which has 
-a powerful affinity for oxide of iron and alumina, 
and that it is owing to this fact that the soil is able 
‘to retain the rich matter of farm-yard manure.— 
Now if, during the fermentation of the excrement 
-of birds, the supposed change was going on, ought 
‘we not to find same organic matter in the rock in 
-question, since the compound just mentioned is so 
stable as to resist even the atiack of hydrofluoric 
‘acid? . Furthermore,.the iron guano contains a vel 

rceptible amount of fluorine, while it is with dif- 
Feulty that a trace of that substance can be ob- 
.tained from the Colombian Guano. 

Mr. Taylor enters also into a defence of the use 
.of the new phosphates in agriculture, and says he 
does not see why they should be condemned. I 
ihave never condemned them. I have indeed, in 

ivate written opinions, expressed the belief that 
Dolombien Guano was better, but have never 
-denied the possibility of their being found, upon 
trial, valuable fertilizers. I have, indeed, ascer- 
tained, by direct experiment, that a very considera- 
ble proportion of hosphoric acid contained in 
the alumina and iron Senne from El Roque is sol- 
‘uble in dilute solution of ammonia. [I also think 
it probable that the soluble silicates in the soil 
anay decompose these substances and so facilitate 
‘the appropriation of their phosphoric acid. Iam 
cat nt en in investigating this subject, 
should I obtain any interesting results, I 
‘shall communicate them to the readers of the Far- 
mer. Very respectfully, yours, &c. 

A. Snowpen Piceor. 





{For the American Farmer.} 


A NEW PHOSPHATIC MANURE, FROM SOM- 
BRERO 


BY A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, M. D. 

| At the point of the angle formed by the Leeward 
and the Vir in Islands, Pd a small Island known by 
the name of Sombrero. It is rocky, but sparsely 
‘covered with vegetation, and gives evident tokens 
of submarine formation and subsequent upheaval. 
-The remarkable point about it is that it is, aceord- 
.ing to the.reports of those who have visited ii, one 
-great mass of phosphatic rocks. — , 

That they are of marine origin is evident from 
the fragments of corals, some of them much water- 
-worn, the shells and other marine products + which 
care embedded in the rocks. These are found in 
call the different varieties of rock which have.been 
brought from that place, but most abundantly and 


distinct impression of the cardinal teeth. 





in best preservation in the soft, white chalky rock 
of the island. I have carefully examined these 
fossils with a view of determining, if possible, the 


date of the formation. The specimens which I have 


received = not per Lene 4g “ erable 
me to speak very positive n, this subject. I 
incline, however, to the pot that these rocks 
are a recent production and that, in all probability, 
their formation is still going on.. .Many of my spe- 
cimens are mere casts of the interiors of shells 
from which but little information can be gained. 
Among these is one of Tellina: Radiata, with a 77 
e 
only perfect shells which I have obtained are the 
Cypraa exanthema,; the Strombus,pugilis and the 
Bysso-arca Now, _These are all common shells of 
the warm waters of this side of the Atlantic, and 
so far as they go, there is reason to believe that 
the formation.is recent, like the limestone of Ber- 
muda and Guadaloupe. 
The rocks which have been brought in, present 
a great variety of color, and texture. For the 
sake of convenience of analysis, I classified them 
when I examined them, under four heads as ex- 
breve those differences which could be easily 
etected by the eye. There was a red ochrey sub- 
stance, soft and friable, which I call in the follow- 
ing table, No. 1. There was another rock varying 
in color from a deep reddish brown to a pale pink. 
This was hard and generally uniform, though in 
some instances, it was_brecciated in, its structure. 
Most of the specimens hada dull fracture, though 
some of them exhibited a lustre somewhat resem- 
bling that of feldspar, but feebler. The outer sur- 
face of some of these was rough and mamillated, 
slightly resembling the external coating of Colom- 
bian guano, This is No. Il. in the table, There 
was also a hard white rock, resembling the last 
named except that it contained more fossils. This 
is No. II. No. IV. isa white soft rock, closely 





resembling chalk and very full of fossils.,.The 
following is the result of a chemical examination: 
I. ll. iil. IV. 

Lime, 40.03 41.81 39.63 50.57 
rv ee 0.85 Tree 1.80 
Oxides of Iron) 5. 
and Alumina, ¢-2:58 1.34¢ 4.08 
Phos. acid, 33.46 38.49 38.55 13.49 
Carbonic acid, 3.50 0.81 1.33 26.21 
Sulphuric acid, Trace 1.07 
Chlorine, 0.13 0.21 0.21 
Water, 11.10 6.13 13.80 
Sand, 0.62 0.79 0.47 

99.37 --99:45 | 99.87 


I take the following to be the method in which 
these substances are combined. 


I. Il. ul, IV. 
Carbonate of Lime, 7.95 1,84 3.02 61.80 
Phosphate of Lime, 66.07- 74.34 70.46 29.47 
Phosphate of Iron, 2.22°°' G27; 5.35 ' 
Phosphate of Magnesia, 2.34: Trace 5.26 
Chloride of Sodium, 0.22 ../0.34, ..,0.35 
Sulphate of Lime, "1.82 


To give some idea of the regularity of the aver- 
age composition of this substance I will state that 
I took a carefully averaged sample from the entire 
cargo out of which the,above. specimens had been 
selected and that it contained 37.44 per cent. of 
Phosphoric acid. 

This article has been branded and sold.as White 
Mexican Guano, which it resembles in its amount 
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of phosphoric acid, the best selected specimens of 
that article from Pedro Keys containing about 37 
percent. Its action on the soil will also be very 
much like that of White Mexican. . From this ar- 
ticle it differs chiefly in the absence of organic 
matter and the presence of carbonate of lime 
which is not often found in any quantity in White 
Mexican Guano. - This difference, however, is not 
material, as the organic matter of the guano con- 
tains: a very inconsiderable quantity of ammonia 
and can oa be valuable from the fact of its fur- 
nishing carbonic acid during its slow decay, and so 
increasing the solubility of the phosphate of lime. 
The carbonate of lime in this phosphate will play 
the same part, it. being a well known fact that 
chalk greatly promotes the solution of bone-earth. 
This is due, in all probability, to the elimination 
of carbonic acid in consequence ofthe action of 
the organic acids of the soil upon the carbonate. 
It may also aid the process of solution by subdivi- 
ding the phosphate more eels. 
For the ordinary purposes of the farmer, I can 
see'no advantage whatever possessed by the White 
Mexican Guano over this newly introduced phos- 
hate. It seems to me, therefore, that this brand 
as been very properly selected, to indicate the 
quality of the new article by pomparns it with one 
so well known. It should be a theme for congrat- 
ulation among farmers, that, just at this time, 
when the supply of phosphatic guanos of the higher 
grades is failing short, so large an amount of so 
excellent .a substitute should have been discovered. 





SURFACE MANURING—COMPOSTS FOR POTA- 
TOES. 
’ Accomac, Va., Nov. 13th, 1857. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Much diversity of opinion seems to exist among 
farmers and theorists about surface manuring; 
some contending that to apply manure to the sur- 
face is the only rational and economical way; 
while the advocates of the opposite theory assert 
with equal positiveness, that thus to leave the ma- 
nure exposed to the action of the weather, is a 
sure way to destroy all its valuable qualities with 
little or no benefit tothe land. That there is some 
truth in each theory, perhaps, may be safely asser- 
ted, for in this as in most other mooted questions, 
especially in agricultural science, truth is most 
often found between extremes; hence practical 
farmers should be cautious how they become ex- 
clusive advocates of any extreme opinion, lest 
they should sacrifice truth and their own interests 
toa favoritedogma. Shading the ground, all ob- 
servers are aware, is a benefit, but to rely upon 
shade alone to improve our lands, we perhaps, 
should require the age of Methuselah to bring them 
toany very high state of permanent improyement: 
moreover there is danger in following the opinions 
and practice of English farmers too closely; their 
extremely humid atmosphere preventing the es- 
cape of the gases to the extent that may take place 
in our hot, dry air. Then to plowthe manure 
deep under the surface, decomposition may cease, 
and thus it may be entirely unable to contribute to 
the growth of plants, till it is brought near to the 
surface again. We are the advocates of neither 
theory exclusively, for the simple reason that, 
with the lights before us, we are unable, intelli- 
gently to decide. Now that an approximation to 
the truth may be made, we propose that farmers 
put the two theories to the test the same year, 





with the same crops, and let this be done over 
some extent of counwry, that the influence of dif- 
ferent soils and weather may have their due 
weight; then let each experimenter make a care-. 
ful report to the Farmer, that each one may have 
the.experience of all: it is by this. means only, that 
moo uestions can be intelli and useful- 
ly settled, while at the same time, it animates a 
host of co-laborers to vie with each other in 
discovering the great desideratum, viz: to reno- 
vate exhausted soils in the earliest and most econo- 
mical way.* 

We shall endeavor to contribute our mite to the 
above. object the coming year, by devoting a part 
of a patch of our favorite.crop, the sweet potato, 
to each system of manuring.. We propose to 
spread the manure on the surface on part of the 
pateh, and there let it remain till needed, on the 
other part, to spread and plow under in the usual 
way, and the result to report to the Farmer. 

Wooptanp. 

I wish to make some inquiries in reference to » 
suitable compost for the sweet potato to be ap- 
plied in the drill. The ground intended to be used’ 
has been manured and planted in sweet potatoes 
for three years in succession, consequently it is ‘im 
tolerably good heart. The manure used for two 
years, was a compost formed of stable and woods; 
for this year, pound and. stable manure, mixed, 
broadcasted each year. Wishing to:save as much 
of my domestic manure as possible for my corn, I 
am anxious to substitute a compost for the afore- 
said ground intended for sweet potatoes. 

How would the compost suggested in the Far- 
mer a few years go answer? (200 lbs. cracklins, 
4 bushels bone dust, 5 bushels ashes;) should I 
adopt the above, I propose to add one load well 
rotted stable manure and five loads fine woods 
niould (one horse cart load) per acre to increase 
the bulk, and at the same time avoid too muck 
trash. [1.] 

Would either of the varieties of guano be a 
profitable addition? or could they be advantageous- 
ly substituted for the ashes or bone dust? [2.] Cam 
eracklins be had in your city? at what price and 
at what season? at what price can poudrette be 
had ? would it be suitable alone, or in compost, 
for the sweet or Irish potato?’ How much per acre 
in drills three feet apart? 

lf you have a compost for the sweet potato su- 
perior to the above or equal for the same money, 
you will confer a favor by stating it, also one for 
the early Irish potato, to be applied in the ay 


Answers. 


No. 1 would be an admirable manure for sweet 
potatoes, or any other vegetable grown. The 
cracklins or greaves contain, for every hundred 
pounds, besides other matters, the elements.of 13 
pounds of ammonia. 

No. 2. -200 lbs. of Peruvian Guano, and 2 two- 
horse loads of woods-mould, might answer for an 
acre in sweet potatoes, without anything else. 

No. 3. Poudrette is $1.25 per bbl. 4 bbls. per 
acre, mixed with 4 two-horse loads of woods- 
mould, or barn-yard manure, would answer for an; 
acre in sweet or Irish potatoes.—Ep. Am. Far. 





* To be satisfactory, the experiments should be 
tisued through some series of 5 or 7 years.—Ep. Au. Fas: 
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ON MANURING. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

GentLemen:—Much has been written upon the 
subject of surface manuring, a great deal of which 
has been based upon theory. Now, much asI 
admire science as the hand-maid of experience, I 
would rather have one fact than forty reasons. 

I have long since been convinced, that much of 
the strength or value of manure, (stable or barn- 
yard) is lost by exposure to fermentation and rains. 

Upon one occasion, some years ago, | com- 
menced hauling the manure from the stables in 
November, and spread it upon a clover sod; this I 
continued to do, until April, when the ground was 
plowedand plantedincorn. The result was, that, 
that hauled out in November produced the best 
corn, the other gradually diminishing in quantity 
to the April manuring or that plowed under as 
soon as spread. 

The next year I tried another experiment. In 
the spring I covered a piece of ground with ma- 
nure and plowed it directly under. An adjoining 
piece I plowed and spread the manure upon the 
surface; in both places the manure was long un- 
fermented. The ground that had the manure 

ad upon the surface made the most corn.— 

his has been my experience whenever | have tried 
it, and so well am I satisfied of the benetit of it, that 
I would never remove the straw from the ground 
if the grain could be gathered without it. My 


practice is to haul the manure from the stables as 
soon as they are cleaned—that in the cow yards 
must of course lie over. 

I offer these few remarks in hopes they may 
:licit for your readers something from those whose 
experience is greater and whose judgment is bet- 


ter than mine. G.M.E 


Cecil Co., Md., November 9th, 1857. 





PREMIUM HAMS. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

You are requested to publish the several recipes 
for curing bacon hams, which received the pre- 
miums at the late Exhibition of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society, and oblige, 

Tue CuainMaNn oF THE CoMMITTEE. 

[The recipes are given below—by which it will 
be seen that three exhibitors used the same mate- 
rials in the curing, and the exact amount per 1,000 
Ibs. Of the four unsuccessful competitors, one 
embraced the same proportions with these, and in 
one other, the proportions were about equal per 
100 lbs. —Eb.] 

First Pasmivm 
Recipe to cure 1,000 lbs. Pork Hams. 

Mix 2} Ibs. saltpetre, finely powdered, } bus. 
fine salt, 3 lbs. brown sugar, $ gallon molasses. 
Rub the meat with the mixture; pack with skin 
down. Turn over once a week, and add a little 
salt, After being down 3 to 4 weeks, take out, 
wash, and hang up 2 or 3 weeks, until it is dry. 
Then smoke with hickory wood 3 or 4 weeks; then 
bag, or pack away in a cool place—not a cellar— 
in chaff or hay. Examine occasionally, and renew 
dry packing material. Tuos. Love, 

Loveton, near Cockeysville, Md. 
Seconp Premium. 
The meat after being cut out must be rubbed, 





piece by piece, with very finely powdered saltpetre, 
on the flesh side and where tia leg is cut off, a 
table spoonful (not heaped) to each ham, a dessert 
spoonful to each shoulder, and about half that 
quantity to each middling and jowl; this must be 
rubbed in. Then salt it, by packing a thin coat- 
ing of salt on the flesh side of each piece, say a 
half inch thick, pee the pieces on a scaffolding, 
or on a floor with strips of plank laid a few inches 
apart all over it, (that is, under the meat); the 
leces inust be placed skin side down, in the fol- 
owing order: Ist layer, hams; 2d, shoulders; 3d, 
jowls, 4th middlings—take the spare-ribs out of 
the middlings. If the hogs are very fat, pare the 
fat carefully from the flesh side of the ham. The 
meat must not be frozen. It must lie in this wise; 
six weeks if the weather is mild, eight if very 
cold—the brine being allowed to run off freely.— 
The smoking is an entirely different matter, and 
will require personal instructions to the persons 
entrusted with the smoke-making. 
Howarp McHenry, 
Baltimore County, Md. 
Tuirp Premium. 

To 1,000 Ibs. of meat—} bushel of fine salt, 3 
Ibs. brown sugar, 23 lbs. of saltpetre, § gallon best 
molasses. ix these ingredients together, then 
rub each piece well with the mixture, until all be 
absorbed. The meat must be taken out of the 
pickle once a week for six weeks; the two first 
times the meat is taken out, there is to be a plate 
of alum salt added to the pickle which the meat 
makes. Maras. Wn. H. Marnriort, Jr. 

Woodford Hall, Oct. 25th, 1857. 

Fourth Premium. 

2} Ibs. saltpetre, dried and finely powdered, i 
bushel best Liverpool salt, 3 lbs. brown sugar, an 
$ gallon molasses. Mix all in a vessel, rub the 
meat well with same, and pack with skin down.— 
It should be turned occasionally, adding at same 
time a little more salt. 

The above is the exact amount required for 
1,000 Ibs. pork. After being in salt 3 to 4 weeks, 
take out, wash clean the pieces, dry, and hang it 
up for smoking. Three weeks is sufficient to 
smoke them thoroughly—by fire made of hickory 
wood. When smoked, take down and bag, or 
pack away in dry chaff or cut straw. Examine 
tiem occasionally, and if found to be at all damp, 
renew the packing with dry material. 

Cuares Jessop, 
Vaurhall, Baltimore Co. 





AcricutturaL Scnoor—The Southern Farmer, 
of Petersburg, understands that the Bellona Arsen- 
al, situated on James River, in Chesterfield county, 
has been purchased of the United States Govern- 
ment by Col. Philip St. George Cocke and Dr. 
Junius L. Archer, with the view of offering it at 
cost to the Farmer’s Assembly, at their next annual 
meeting, for an Agricultural Institute. The price 
paid to the government was only $2,750 for the 
buildings and grounds, which originally cost not 
less than two hundred thousand dollars. These 
buildings are all in good order, having been 
carefully kept in a state of preservation by the 
government, so that they will require little or no 
additional expense in fitting them for the purpose 
of an Institute. 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SUMMER MEETING. 


The Fruit Growers’ Association of Western 
New York held its Summer Meeting at Rochester, 
on the 18th and 19th of September. The Conven- 
tion was well attended, not only by gentlemen. re- 
siding in the Western part of the State, but by 
several from Central and Eastern New York, and 
from other States. A Committee was appointed 
to prepare questions for discussion, and these 
subjects are presented in the order in which they 
were discussed. The President, J. J. Tuomas, of 
Union Springs, occupied the chair. 

What is the cause of the Cracking of the Pear, and of 
the Leaf Blight, (so called) ? hat varieties among 
our best Pears are most subject to it, and what most 
exempt ? 

H. E. Hooxer, of Rochester, knew something of 
both diseases—the leaf blight and the cracking of 

ears,—but knew nothing of the remedy. Did not 

now for a certainty that there was any connection 
between thetwo. The leaf blight was most severe 
on young trees in the seed bed and in nurse 
rows, but sometimes attacked trees in the orchard. 

Some varieties appeared more liable to crack than 

others, yet varieties that crack one year are often 

exempt the next. Had never known the Bartlett 
or Flemish Beauty, and some other varieties, to 
crack. 

Mr. P.'Townsenp, of Lockport, stated that up to | 





the 6th of the present month the weather was very 
favorable to the growth of trees, but at that time | 
a change occurred, and the atmosphere then | 


assumed that peculiar character which is supposed , 


to cause grapes to mildew. On the morning of 
the 6th inst. found-the bearing trees of Beurre Diel ' 
affected with the leaf blight for the first time this | 
season. The two-year old nursery trees were not! 
affected. Previous to this had seen no indication 
of cracking in the fruit, but the pears soon crack- 
ed, and a few days after the leaves of the Virga- 
lieu trees became affected in the same way, and | 
the fruit began te crack. In the rows with the 
Beurre Diel were trees of the Summer Francreal 
and Flemish Beauty, but these were not injured. 

Mr. Hooker said the instantaneous blighting 
and blackening of the leaf described by Mr. Town- 
send, and which was rather peculiar to the Beurre 
Diel, was not the disease known as the leaf blight. 

Mr. Barry had not seen the Beurre Diel affected 
in this way. Had a Virgalieu tree that Jast'year 
lost its leaves as if sun-struck. They all fell, and 
the tree seemed to be dying, but this season it re- 
covered. The question under discussion was an 
important one, as one of our most popular pears 
(the White Doyenne,) is beginning to crack at 
various places where it has previously been raised 
in perfection. Mr. B. learned from gentlemen 
our that it had cracked badly this season at 

yaga Bridge, Brockport, and Walworth. Could 
not throw much light on the subject, but thought 
that it was caused by a fungus growing on the sur- 
face. Had seen the fruit crack wien the tree was 
growing vigorously. Had none of it on their own 
grounds. 

Mr. Smiru, of Geneva, had paid some attention 
to the subject, and thought it the work of an in- 
sect, though he was not very positive. Had noticed 
that the cracking commenced geuerally during a 





warm spell after a shower. 


Mr. Barry would state a fact that he had just 
learned from a gentleman present. Mr. Yeomans, 
of Walworth, it was well known, had a large dwarf 

ar orchard. A part were Virgalieus and a part 

uchesse de Angouleme. The Virgalieus cracked 
and Mr. Y d some of them with Duchesse, 
and some hesold toaneighbor. They were plant- 
ed in the vicinity, are doing well, and the fruit has 
never cracked since the removal. This would 
seem to indicate that unsuitableness of soil caused 
the cracking. 

Mr. Hooxersaid Mr. Yeoman’s ground, although 
high, was a heavy, moist and retentive soil. is 
experience was that fair fruit could not be relied 
upon except on a naturally dry soil. 

H. N. Laneworrny inquired if, in its incipient 
stages, the disease on the fruit and the leaf was 
not something like the grape mildew, and might 
not be attributed to the same causes. 

R. R. Scorr stated that the Oidium Tuckeri, or 
Grape ‘Mildew, had been fully experimented with, 
both as to cause and cure. The pearblight, which 
also causes the cracking of the fruit, ane the dark 
blotches often observed was known to scientific 
men as a fungus of a different family, called, when 
found on the pear, Helmenthosforum P: » Or 
pear fungus, and when found on the apple, or ser- 
vice tree, Actinema Crategi, or Actinema Pomi 
another botanist. It was also known as the Clad- 
osporum Dendriticum of Wallroth, and is found in 
the tissues at an early stage of growth—afterw 
rupturing the cuticle and destroying in this way the 
subjacent tissues. The dark section of the fungus 
tribe did not easily yield to sulphur applications, 
at least not so easily as the Oidiums or white s 
cies, but it is confidently believed that early and ju- 
dicious applications of sulphur will counteract the 
progress of this pest. 

J. J. Toomas, of Union Springs, could tell what 
he did not know about these things. Had thought 
it was a fungus, but could not discover by a pow- 
erful microscope any distinct plants. Blight of 
the leaf and cracking of the fruit generally go to- 
gether, though sometimes and particularly in wet 
seasons, the fruit will crack on healthy, vigorous 
trees. Planted a small Virgalieu Pear tree on his 
grounds and on a new soil, and the first crop 
spotted and cracked, but the fruit ever since has 
been fairand good. Never knew Beurre d’Amaulis 
to crack or Ananas d’Ete, in fact, the Bartlett 
and other strong growing sorts seldom crack.— 
Flemish Beauty never cracks, though it some- 
times loses its leaves. Thought that the leaf 
blight might be a fungus like the Rust in wheat, 
but never could discover a distinct._plant as can be 
done in wheat rust. It may, however, be some- 
what similar and propagated in the same way by 
sap and through the pores. 

Mr. Hooxer found that pear stocks that had 
blighted in the seed bed the previous year were 
almost certain to blight early when set out in 
nursery rows, and had to keep a sharp look out 
for a chance to bud. Stocks that had not blighted 
in the seed bed, would not be likely to blight in 
nursery rows until some weeks later if at all 

Mr. Townsenp had raised a bed of pear seed- 
lings, where the ground was rather low, and the 
leaf blight commenced with the seedlings on this 
ground, and, for a time, this low spot was as well 
defined by the blight as it could have been by stand- 
ing water, but it finally spread over the whole bed. 

r, Lancworrnr inquired if no remedy had 
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been discovered, or someting that would, at least, 
check the disease. ; 

Mr. Tuomas said that attempts had been made 
to arrest and prevent the disease by washes. Mr. 
Hovey was once sanguine that he had found a 
remedy. Zena Burr, of Perinton, once informed 
him that he was on the right track; but we heard 
no more of these: remedies and he supposed they 
may be pronounced failures. 

Mr. Townsenp had tried washes made of lime, 
plaster andsalt. The first two did no good, and 
the last destroyed the leaves. 

Mr. Barry thought ali the advice we were now 
prepared to give was to plant those varieties of 
ber gs that were the least liable to crack. 

rn. Bercxmans, of New Jersey, and formerly 
of Belgium, states that in Belgium, the leaf blight 
is unknown, but in wet seasons the fruit cracks.— 


But, if they have twenty days in a summer without | 


rain, in Belgium, it is called a dry one. 


What are the comparative advantages of raising nursery 
trees on fresh soils previously unoccupied with trees, 
over cultivating them on soils, which have been repeat- 
edly occupied with such trees, and the fertility main- 
tained by heavy manuring? 

Cuas. Downie, of Newburgh, had no experi- 
ence with very new laid, but found he had to 
manure very highly to raise a second crop on the 
same land. 

H. E. Hooxer had some experience with both. 
Had seen as good trees raised on land that had 
been in nursery culture for 15 or 20 years, as on 
new land. Had no faith in the exhaustion of the 
soil for trees. Could not grow apple trees after 


apple trees, but after a year or two of rest, the 
land being laid down to corn or grass it will do 


Subsoiling, manuring, &c., will make the 
land as good as new. 

Mr. Downine had planted corn and potatoes, 
subsoiled and manured, but did not succeed very 
well in obtaining a good and healthy growth the 

_ second time. 

J. J. Thomas, of Union Springs, thought the 
difference in the natural strength of the soil had 
something to do in producing the different results 
spoken of. Seed beds were the worst on land, the 
nursery rows much less so, and permanent orchards 
still less. 

Mr. Barry said no gentleman present would 
doubt but that with proper manure, trees may be 

own for any number of years on the same soil. 
The question he thought was, are the trees grown 
on an impoverished soil by heavy manuring as 
vigorous and healthy, as good for the orchard, as 
trees grown on a new soil, with little or no manure. 
Had known trees grown en the same land for eighty 

ears. Trees grown on new soils have fine fibrous 
roots in abundance, but on old soils, made rich 
with manure, the rvots are thick and forky, and 
have few small roots. Thought many of the dis- 
eases to which our trees were subject, were caused 
by the use of strong manures. 

H. E. Hooxer thought all our soil was pretty 
old. One crop of apple trees, to be sure, is a pretty 

drain, but if, after manuring, it should be 
planted with peaches, evergreens or some other 
nursery crop, should expect good result. Had 
now an excellent crop of peach trees growing on 
‘an old seed bed. Thought our land was intended 
to be inexhaustible with proper culture. 

Mr. Bercxmans said the method pursued in Bel- 


again. 





ium was, after a crop of trees, to grow root crops 
or about two years, and then plant trees again.— 
Potash is of the greatest benefit to land after a 
crop of trees, and is much used in Belgium, though 
very dear. In this country it is cheap and could 
be used to advantage. Used it himself for his 
trees, and had in some cases given them a little 
too much. 

Mr. Barry thought the growers of pot plants 
showed usa very useful lesson. They would send 
a hundred miles to obtain a new fresh soil from a 
pasture, or the corners of the fence, or the woods. 

T.C. Maxwe tt, of Geneva, last fall dug a block 
of cherry seedlings grown on land that had been 
one-half provinnty used for dwarf pears, and the 
other half cherries. The seedlings from the pear 
ground were double the size of those from the 
old cherry ground. Have now a splendid growth 
of cherries after peaches. 


Can a Pear on Quince -stock be cultivated advantage- 
ously on a large scale for market? 

J. J. THomas said the most remarkable orchard 
in Wayne county was the dwarf pear orchard of 
T. G. Yeomans.of Walworth. He had succeeded 
admirably with the Duchesse de Angouleme, but 
not as well with the White Doyenne. He ex- 
amined the bearing trees on the grounds of Ex.- 
wancGerR & Barry. On one-half acre stood 500 
trees of the White Doyenne, six years old, and he 
had made a carefully low estimate of the fruit now 
on the trees, and would state at 60 bushels, though 
he had no doubt it was more. These, if sold at 
the low price of 3 a bushel, would certainly yield 
a good profit on balfan acre of land, besides pay- 
ing for the culture. Last year the crop was larger. 
The crop on some other varieties, and on other 
parts of the grounds he had no doubt was five 
times as large. The Louise “Sonne de Jersey were 
truly bending under the weight of fruit. He was 
satisfied that dwarf pears could be cultivated in 
the field with horses, like corn, and large crops 
and large profits realized by the cultivator. A 
few free growing, productive sorts, well proved, 
should be selected for the orchard, and the new 
and untried sorts left to be proved in the garden. 

Mr. Herenpveen, of Macedon, had recently vis- 
ited the orchard of T. G. Yormans, at Macedon.— 
He had 10,000 trees, 7 years old. ‘They were of 
different sizes, mostly as much as 3 or 4 inches 
through the trunk, and bearing from half a bushel 
to a bushel. Saw several specimens that weighed 
overa pound. They were all the Duchesse de 
Angouleme, and thought that they were as sure as 
the potato crop. 

H. N. Laneworrny inquired if the Duchesse 
de Angouleme was adapted to this climate, and to 
light land, as he had not succeeded with it. 

Mr. Eruwaneer inquired if Mr. Lancworruy 
had grown it on pear stock, and being answered 
in the affirmative, stated that this variety never 
did well on the pear stock. 

Mr. Townsenp stated that seven years since he 
commenced raising trees. A quantity of quince 
stocks were imported and set in the usual manner 
—in nursery rows, and budded with Pears. “At 
the age of one year, one half the pear trees were 
dug out. He then determined to leave the balance 
in such a manner that the ground might be occu- 
pied by a pear orchard, which was done by re- 
moving two rows and leaving one, which made the 
distance 10 feet between the rows. The rows thus 
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left were thinned out so that they stood 3 or 4 
feet apart. At the distance of 20 feet in each al- 
ternate row, a standard pear tree was planted, so 
that ‘the grouhd was cut up into squares of 10 feet, 
which I think is the proper distance for a dwarf and 
standard pear orchard. ‘The dwarf trees on this 
plot are now 5 years from the bud. The land oc- 
cupied by these trees is about one acre. The pro- 
duct this year, 11 barrels Bartlett, sold for $10 per 
barrel, and by estimate the balance of the crop 
will be 30 barrels, which is sold at the same price. 
These same trees in 1855 yielded 18 barrels; in 
1856 but a small crop. The varieties of Bartlett, 
White Doyenne, Le Cure, Louise Bonne de Jersey 
and Duchesse de Angouleme, with a number of 
varieties planted as specimen trees. Mr. P. had 
not the least doubt but the culture of pears upon 
quince could be made profitable. But the planter 
of dwarf trees could not expect a return without 
at least giving his trees as good tillage as he does 
his potato field; and the course taken by most 
planters has been quite the contrary, which has in 
a great measure been the cause of the prejudice 
against the planting of a pear on quince. There 
is not the least question but that the planting of 
trees and their cultivation can be profitably 
made to replace the loss of the wheat crop; [in 
New York;] nor is there any cause to fear over 
roduction, so long as the western portion of our 
and is open to us as a market. 

Mr. Brown, of Geneva, would like information 
as to the best way of Hyper. dwarf trees. Some 
recommend putting the trees down so low that 
the point of union between the pear and quince 
will be two or three inches below the surface of 
the ground, 

H. E. Hooker, in transplanting some specimen 
trees that had been planted in this way found that 
roots had started from the pear wood, and the 
quince roots were dead. If he planted dwarf trees 
he wanted the trees to remain dwarf. 

Mr. Bercxmans said that although roots were 
thrown out from the pear wood, the tree never 
becomes a standard. There are now trees in this 
country forty years old, that have rooted from the 
pear, but they retain their dwarf habit, though 
gaining in vigor. The pear roots aid in strength- 
ening the tree and make it more firm, so that it is 
not swayed by the winds. When pear roots are 
first thrown out it is well to take them in the hand 
and lay them around the tree. Sometimes when 
the quince is above ground the pear overgrows i}, 
and it is subject to injury from the borer. 

Mr. Barry said his rule was to plant the trees 
so that all the quince root would be covered. If 
the quince stock is above ground it dries and is 
very apt to become injured. He would take no 

ains to secure roots from the pear wood, as)he 
iked small trees. Mr. B. would say a few words 
on the main question. A few years ago we were 
all equally in the dark. We didn’t know but all 
pears would grow well on the quince, but experi- 
ence has taught us that only a few varieties suc- 
ceed. Persons who had not even obtained the 
little knowledge to be had on the subject have 
purchased trees entirely unsuited to their wants— 
perhaps varieties that would not grow on the 
quince—they of course languish or die. The un- 
successful cultivator sits down and writes an arti- 
cle for some agricultural paper, pronouncing the 
whole dwarf pear business a humbug. With the 


light we have at present on the subject, any person | 





can select varieties that are as certain to grow and 
produce a crop aseither corn or potatoes. Mr. B. 
thought that the interests of Western New York 
and of our city, would be much promoted by the 
rapid extension of fruitculture. Our population is 
not increasing and perhaps decreasing—our great 
staple, wheat, is now uncertain, if nota failure,— 
our young men of talent and enterprise are leaving 
for the West. On every farm where fruit can be 
grown it should be raised extensively for market, 
and in this way the quantity of profitable labor on 
the farm might be quadrupled, and thus our popu- 
lation would be increased; and at the same time a 
beautiful, profitable and intellectual employment 
would be furnished our young men. e had a 

reat celebration in Rochester a short time since, 

ecause it was determined to build a canal seven 
iniles long and supply us with coal. Rochester 
must ever depend for her prosperity upon the pro- 
ducts of the soil. 

H. E. Hooxer planted dwarf pears and peaches 
in alternate rows six years since, mostly Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, and had obtained more bushels 
of pears than peaches. Thought pears could be 
grown as cheaply as peaches. 

Mr. Fisu had visited a neighbor who had a good 
pear orchard on a sandy loam soil. Never saw 
trees more loaded. Saw the fruit picked from 
small Bartlett pear trees some six feet high, and 
most of the trees produced from a bushel to a 
bushel and a half. With good cultivation nothing 
could be more profitable than raising pears. 

Mr. Tuomas said people must learn to give their 
trees good culture. There seemed to be general 
understanding that trees must be neglected. Em- 
ploy a laborer to hoe or cultivate the garden and 
grounds, and unless you give him especial direc- 
tions, he will not work within six feet of a tree. 

Mr. Smiru, of Geneva, saw dwarf pear trees in 
France as large as any one could desire,—as large 
as most of our standards, but they gave their trees: 
a soil five or six feet deep, and rich. 

What form of the tree is best for the Standard Pear ? 

Mr. Bercxmans said the best plan of training 
was in the pyramidal form for the: first ten or 
twelve years. After this time allow the tree to 
take its own course. The apple tree grows some- 
what regular, but the pear tree very crooked and 
straggling. If the tree is allowed to attain a height 
of four or more feet with a single stem, and then 
throw out several main branches for a head, when 
loaded with fruit, it is very apt to break at the 
union of these branches with the main stem, just. 
as we see many peach trees. Had seen man 
trees in Prof. Marzs’ grounds entirely des ed 
in this way. The tree should be allowed and en- 
couraged to branch from the ground when young, 
and until it becomes well established in both root 
and branch. This was the course pursued by him- 
self in Belgium, and also by Van Mons. 

Mr. Barry said there were several things to be 
considered in determining the proper form of a 
tree—the general welfare of the tree, the effects of 
the wind, convenience in gathering the fruit, and 
protection to the trunks—all these were questions 
that needed consideration. The ordinary method 
of pruning up to a single stem six feet high, and 
then forming the head, would not answer as well 
for the pear as for the apple. The exposed trunk 
is very.apt to become injured by the sun and the 
frosts of our severe and changeable winters. . By. 
allowing the branches to grow from near the. 
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ground the trunk is well protected. During high 
winds trees with tall stems are very much exposed. 
In the pyramidal form this is prevented, as the 
heaviest part of the tree is near the ground. It 

no ment to show that it was much 
more convenient to pick the fruit when the tree 
was grown in this form. Then, it is the natural 
form, for in nine cases out of ten young trees 
would assume this form if they had room to doso. 


grown in this way also bear fruit earlier, and | 


row erect instead of leaning on one side as all 
figh headed trees do. For these reasons Mr. B. 
preferred the pyramidal form for either dwarf or 





standard pear trees. 

Mr. H. E. Hooxer would not differ much from 
Mr. Barry, except he would recommend to prune 
up a short distance, so that the 
tree could be kept cultivated by the plow and cul- 
tivator. To have.a tree branch from the ground 
was quite an inconvenience in cultivating. The 

runing up should be gradual, and when done 

ve a clean stem of about two feet. Even then 

the weight of fruit will bring the branches to the 
ground. 

8. H. Amssworrtn, of West Bloomfield, was culti- 
vating pear trees as pyramids, branching directly 
from the ground; others with a clean trunk for 2} 
feet, and still others with a clean stem 5 feet high. 
Commenced growing them 5 feet, then tried 2; 
feet, and lastly tried the pyramid. The trees are 
all now in bearing. Preferred those 2; feet, be- 
cause a could be well cultivated, without inju- 

to the limbs, and on this form the wind has but 
little effect, and the trunk he thought sufficiently 
protected. The greatest injury to the trunks of 

trees was caused by the reflection of the sun 
rom the snow. The trees trimmed 5 feet high 


are injured by the wind. Trees that branch from 
the ground will bear at least one year earlier than 
those trimmed two feet high, and generally three 
years before those that are trimmed up five feet. 
Mr. Townsenp allowed his trees to branch out 
at two feet from the ground. 
Mr. Fisu had learned from experience that it 


was best to let trees branch as lowas possible. If 
it was inconvenient to cultivate, the hoe might be 
used a little. 

Mr. Barry thought low trees could be culti- 
vated veryeasily. ‘I'he weeds will not grow where 
the ground is shaded by branches. A great refor- 
mation had taken place in this respect. A few 
— ago everybody wanted tall trees, eight or ten 

eet high; now all intelligent men, partigularly at 
the West, were anxious to get low headed trees. 

J. J. Tuomas thought the objections to low 
headed trees on account of the difficulty of culti- 
vation, not well founded. The roots extend far be- 

ond the branches so that if the ground should not 
stirred directly under them, little would be lost. 
Some varieties of pears it is known are very easily 
blown from the tree; low headed trees will in a 
great measure prevent this. 


What age is best for ing apple and pear trees from 
ies to ds to insure success ? 

T. C. Maxwe t said that when he commenced 
the nursery business, having no extra sized apple 
trees (as they were at that time in great demand), 
he ured some, and they were planted in his 
néighborhood, with the small ones from his own 
B . The result was such as to convince him- 
self and his customers that it was folly to plant 


large trees. 


round under the | —' 
{them fin 


| 


| 








C. P. Bissexx, of Rochester, five years since, at a 
deal of trouble and expense, removed some 
arge cherry trees to his grounds, and was so suc- 
cessful that he had been induced to try others, but 
had pret it up asa bad job and hereafter all he 
would seek would be a young, healthy tree. 
Mr.Bercemans said the French rule was that a 
tree should make all its wood on the spot where it 
grows, and hence a tree is generally cut down to 
the ground after transplanting hen Mr. B. 
came to this country he brought a ship load of 
ear trees, the best of his own and Van Mons’ col- 
ections. The wood was injured on the voyage, 
and on transplanting he cut down to the sound 
wood, many to the ground. Those that were ap- 
parently borage by were planted without much 
but they Jingered for years and most of 
ally died. Those that he cut down are 
now beautiful pyramids, requiring no care and 
producing beautiful crops. 

. Mr. Fisn once sold a collection of trees to a lady 
in Pennsylvania. While delayed at Corning the 
mice got into the bundle and gnawed the bark off 
several of the trees, some six inches above the 
roots. He cut them down and made the lady a 
present of them. The present year, being in the 
neighborhood, he called to see the trees, and those 
that had been cut down were the finest of the lot. 

Mr. AinswortH said that when he commenced 
the nursery business he could not persuade people 
to buy his small trees. One of his neighbors 
went on a journey with his team in search of jine, 
large trees, and returned, heavily laden with about 
fifty apple trees. In two years after there was 
hardly a tree living. He then boven small trees, 
and now has a fine young orchard. Nine years 
ago two of his neighbors, one Mr. Wixsvur, and 
the other being unsuccessful he would not name, 
determined to plant cherry trees. Mr. W. sentto 
Ellwanger & Barry’s, and bought two year old 
trees, planted them, and they are now as beautiful 
trees as man ever looked upon. The other, on 
seeing the trees, made up his mind that he would 
find better trees than that, and succeeded in find- 
ing some big ones, two or three inches through.— 
They are alive now, but little larger than when 
first planted. The philosophy of the thing is this; 
when a large tree is taken up, so many of the roots 
are broken off that the tree starves before new 
roots are formed to furnish it sustenance. 

Mr. Barry. was glad to hear this question dis- 
cussed. No doubt thousands of trees are destroyed 
by being removed too large. A young tree is 
checked but little by removal, and soon commen- 
ces its growth. It would be well to be definite in 
our discussions. The question was, what age is 
best. For the pear, cherry and plum, two years 
was old enough, and if persons wished a model 
orchard, trees of one year old would be better. 
Apples at three years old are suitable for trans- 
planting, though four years is not too old. Some 
varieties are larger at three than some others are 
at four years. 

Mr. Hooxer would prefer two year old trees, 
even for a model orchard. When trees one year 
old are transplanted and cut back they throw out 
very weak branches. ; 
r. Barry had found this to be the case. A 
tree one year old should be allowed to grow one 
season after transplanting before being cut back. 

Mr. Townsenp had transplanted pear trees of 
all ages from one to six years. Seldom losta tree 
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of anyage. Had also found cutting back one year 
old trees to be injurious. Thought two year old 
trees to be the proper age. 

Mr. Hoae, of Lockport, planted fifty trees six 
years old, and lost about one fifth. They remained 
stationary for three years, refusing to grow an 
inch, and then started and made good trees. The 
ground is a heavy lay, and so stiff as to be almost 
unfit for culture. Where one of these large trees 
died he put in one two years old, and it is now 
the best tree of the lot, though they are all fine 
and bearing well. 





Can the Raspberry, Currant and Goosberry be culti- 

vated largely, profitably for market, and in what 
way? What product per acre could be obtained? 
In een way prepared for market? What varieties 
are best 


Mr. Downine said the variety known as the 
Hudson River Antwerp was the only sort cultiva- 
ted largely for the New York market. The pro- 
duct was from $300 to $800 per acre. Sold at 
wholesale at 10 cents a basket, and three baskets 
made a quart. 

Mr. E. Hooxer, at 10 cents a quart, found the 
yield here to be about $140 per acre. Had taken 
correct account of one bed containing 16 rods— 
one-tenth of an acre, and containing 136 hills four 
feet aparteach way. The product was 200 quarts, 
which at 12; cents per quart, would be $25.— 
Charging the cost of picking and marketing, ma- 
nure and cultivation,.and cost of plants, use of 
land, &c., at fair prices, there was left a clear profit 
of $14 08 on this small piece of land. 

Mr. Hoag sold over one hundred quarts this 
season at 16 cents. Brinckle’s Orange is not only 
the best fruit, but bears altogether the best crop. 
Mr. H. did not think it firm enough to bear car- 
riageagreatdistance. The plant is hardy, though 
he found that when covered in winter a better crop 
is produced, and finer. The Hudson River Ant- 
werp killed back unless covered. 

Mr. Ertwancer, from many favorable reports 
received from the West, was led to believe that 
Brinckle’s Orange was better adapted to that lo- 
eality than any other variety. r. Barry had no 
doubt but raspberries could be raised for six cents 
a quart, but are so tender that they will not bear 
carriage, and therefore can be only raised largely 
in the vicinity of cities. Mr. Hoace and Mr. 
Lancworrny recommended cutting the berries 
with scissors, as they will keep and bear car- 
riage much better when gathered in this way. 

NatuanieL Draper, of Rochester, had grown 
the Red and Yellow Antwerp on the same soil for 
twenty-five years. Used no manure during the 
time, but kept the weeds down and the canes tied 
to stakes. Never losta crop, but plants taken 
from his beds and planted in highly manured soils 
have proved barren. Mr. Hooxer and Mr. Hoac 
had noticed that high manuring was unfavorable 
to the production of fruit. 

Mr. H. E. Hooxer suggested that as there was 
now much interest felt inregard to the Blackberry, 


it would be well for members to give their views | § 


in regard to its value, mode of cultivation, &c. 
Mr. C. P. Bissexx had an acre in cultivation.— 
The young plants should have good roots. The 
first season the branches spread on the ground, 
the second and third years throw up strong shoots. 
Should be planted in rows some eight feet apart, 





and about the same distance in the rows. For 
training the best way is to set posts and run two 
wires from post to post, to which the bearing 
canes should be tied. In the spring cut the canes 
back to about five feet, and also shorten the lat- 
erals to five or six buds, or they became so heavy 
with the weight of fruit as to break from the cane. 
The blackberry fills a vacancy between raspber- 
ties and peaches. Had picked over 400 berries 
from one plant. After bearing is over the canes 
may be untied from the wires and allowed to fall 
by their own weight. When fully ripe the fruit 
was good, but persons often picked it before ripe. 

Cuarres Hooker, of Rochester, said his plants 
were frozen back last winter; only the tops, how- 
ever, were injured. It was difficult to tell when 
the fruit was ripe, as it was quite sour long after 
it turned black. 

Mr. Hoae said the fruit should hang for several 
days after turning black. Picked.several quarts 
of fine fruit last week. 

Mr. Barry thought that from its tenderness it 
was a3 little calculated for shipment as the ras 
berry. The High Bush, or Dorchester, was of bet- 
ter flavor, firmer, and nearly or quite as Jarge and 

roductive. ‘This at least was the character of the 

Fruits as proved on their grounds. : 

C. P. Bisse. stated that several persons in his 
neighborhood had abandoned the Dorchester on 
account of its unproductiveness. Mr. Downine 
being called upon to give the Convention the ben- 
efit of his experience with this fruit, stated that 
the New Rochelle or Lawton was the largest and 
bore the best crops, the Dorchester was sweeter 
and of better flavor, but not so productive, and the 
Newman blackberry was sweeter than either, but 
not very productive. On motion of Joserpn Frost 
it was resolved, unanimously, that hereafter the 
New Rochelle or Lawton, be designated as the 
New Rochelle. 

Each member to prepare; in the form of a ballot, a list 
of twelve best apples for marketing exclusively; twelve 
best pears and six best peaches. 

In accordance with this rule twenty-one ballots 
were handed in to the Secretary, and the following 
table shows the varieties voted for, and the num- 
ber of votes each received. 

APPLES. 


R. I. Greening, 19; Golden Sweet 6 
Baldwin, 18| Gravenstein 6 
Roxbury Russet, 17} Golden Russet 4 
Red Astrachan, 14| Yellow Bellflower 4 
King of Tompkins Co. 13) Swaar 3 
Tolman Sweet, 13| Jonathan 3 
Northern Spy, 12 bo 3 
Esopus Spitzenburg, 12| Seek-no-Further 3 
Fal! Pipp. n, 9| Duchese of Oldenburgh 2 
Sweet Bough, 8| Peck’s Pleasant, 2 
Primate, 7 r 2 
Cayuga Red Streak, 7| Am. Summer Pearmain, -2 
Early Harvest, 6| Vandervere, 2 
PEARS. 
Bartlett 19 ; Theodore Van Mons 
Louise Bonne de Jersey 18} Glout Morceau, 
Duchese de Angouleme, 18} Beurre Superfine, 
White Doyeay 17 
Easter Beurre 
Lawrence, 
eckel, 

Vicar of Wink#>lo, 
— anyon’ 

e Anjou, 
Beurre Diel, 
aya 
Sheldon, 
Buffam, 
Belle Lucrative, 
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. PEACHES. 
Crawford’s Early, 15 { Old Mixon Cling, 
eres, 18) Bsty'Panple, 
H Red Chock Melacoton, 
le 
Favorite, 4 | Smock’s Freestone, 
Large York, 4| Walter’s Early, 
Honest John, 3 


Cra 
Old Free, 
Early Ima 





AN APPLE ORCHARD. 


After giving the above lists, we will add the 
following, from another source : 
Foran orchard of one hundred trees for general 
the Cincinnati Horticultural Society re- 
eommends the following list: 
For July and August 2 Summer Rose. 
ad id August 28 berry. 
September 08d Oct 2 Pall Pippix. 
and November 4 Rambo. 
5 Golden Russet. 


Nov. and December 
Nov. and December 5 Newton Spitzenberg. 
20 Whi lower. 


Nov. and December 
40 Raule’s Janet 


5 Newton Pippin. 
We do not well see how the Early Harvest could 
be dispensed with. If for family use only, we 
should take two from the White Bellflower and 
substitute the Early Harvest; if near a city the 
number should be increased. We should take 
four more from the same, and instead of them, 
plant two Black Annette and two American Sum- 
mer Pearmain, which is the only apple a person 
would exchange a good peach for. They are not 
good growers, but the delicate texture and fine fla- 
vor of the fruit rane pomipeteato for this. The 
list still contains 14 White Bellflowers; we should 
reduce it to 8, by substituting two Fall Queens; 
then taking one from the Rambo, we should add 


zRRRSaaS 


five to the Pryor Red, the list would then stand| p 


thus: 
2 Fall Queen. 
5 Newton Spitzenberg (in 
* some localities only.) 

8 White Bellflowers. 

20 Prior Red. 
40 Rawle’s Jannete. 

5 Newton Pippin. 


In most localities in the south-west it would be 
best to leave out the Newton Spitzenberg, and 
substitute some other, in which case we should 
take the [Vine or Jonathan, or in case a sweet 
apple is wanted “mora oye This list = 

vea su of apples at all seasons, an 

e pod saaghere cf srebeenied by adding 5 Little Ro- 
manite, which though by no means a fine fruit is 
so good a keeper that it cannot well be dispensed 
with. 

County Sociery Exaisitions.—The County Ag- 
ricultural Societies of Maryland and the adjoining 
States, appear to have been unusually well atten- 
ded and successful this fall. We have received 
list of premiums of several of them, and would be 
glad to publish them in our pages, but for the 
space which they would necessarily occupy, to the 
exclusion of matter of a more general character. 
As the lists are published in detail in the local 
journals, we deem it unnecessary to insert them 
in the Farmer—though we are always happy to 
receive any general descriptions of such Exhibi- 
tions, and incidents of interest connected there- 
with. 








From the American Farmer’s Magazine, for Nov. 
MANURES, AND THEIR GENERAL APPLICA- 
TION. 


The present is the season when farmers in 
general, and good farmers in particular, scrape 
up and remove all manures, and give them imme- 
diate application in top-dressing, or pile it for 
future use. How far either of the above ways of 
disposing of it, are pursued with the strict econo- 
my of good husbandry, we shall not attempt to 
decide. Our object, just now, is to tell ofa course 
we have for several years adopted, and which we 
have found productive of very good results. 

Our manure for next year’s corn crop.—This 
is made up of such as remained and accumulated 
in the barn-yard through the summer, and is com- 
posed of the droppings of the animals and such 
other material as comes to hand for the purpose. 
We draw it to the ground where it is to used 
the following year in September, and make it 
into a pile as nearly conical as possible. The 
object of this is, to keep it compact, and in a 
shape to shed rain, an object we consider as im- 
a one in a manure-stack as in a hay-stack. In 

uilding our manure heap we have. plaster at 
hand, and every three or four loads, (cords) we 
spread a coat of plaster over the whole, and when 
the stack is finished we give it a covering of plas- 
ter of the eighth of an inch in thickness, and here 
we leave it until spring, to find it in a beautiful 
sag at planting time, for putting under the 

ill. 


For top-dressing meadows, we spread the same 
kinds of manure evenly upon the surface, as near 
as we can before the fall rains, at the rate of four 
or five cords per acre. We then give a coat of 
laster at the rate of fifty pounds (it looks small 
in quantity) per acre, in this case the two ingredi- 
ents act together, are actually worth more than 
double the quantity of either would be if used 
separate. 

he foregoing system of preparing and applying 
manures we have found to be a decided improve- 
ment. We believe it is generally admit that 
the action of plaster (gypsum) is greatest on newly 
stocked or recently manured lands. This being 
so, the more the manure and plaster are incorpo- 
rated the more each willhelp the other, and the 
greater benefits will result. Whenthey are spread 
and sown on grass lands at the same time, then 
their action must be in close connection, and if 
put on when the rains of autumn come into their 
aid their effect will be early and strongly marked 
in the coming spring. 

We might carry our experience one step further. 
When manures are to be applied as top-dressings, 
on grass lands, the quantity may be greatly in- 
creased without any material diminution of quali- 
ty, by composting muck, or indeed almost any ab- 
sorbent soil in the proportion of one half, Indeed, 
we have top-dressed by simply taking earth from 
the way-side, often removing the thin sod, and 
spreading it over meadow, in the same proportion 
we would other manures. If its fertilizing prop- 
erties were not so great as guano, it possessed this 
quality,—it covered the exposed roots, of grass . 
and furnished them soil in which to throw, new 
fibres and of course contributed to a more abun- 
dant future Where manures are scarce, 
it is certainly worth trying. 

Yours, truly, 

Ricuamonp, Oct. 4, 1857. 


Wm. Bacon. 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE AGRICULTURAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF HORSES. 


SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the society, held at 
Raleigh, the following proceedings were had:— 

The Hon, Thos. Ruffin, President, in the chair. 

Hon.. Abraham Venable entertained the Society 
for about half an hour with an interesting state- 
ment of his experience with‘respect to the chinch 
bug, pea, guano, &c. 

n regard to the Oregon pea.he said that if it 
were sown the last of May or the Ist of June it 
would make a good fallow for wheat, but it. must 
be sown thick. The Oregon Pea made very good 
hay for horses and cattle, but he regarded the 
Shinny Pea or Black Pea as more desirable than 
the former. 

Mr. Burgwin, of Halifax, requested Mr. Smith 
of Halifax, to give the Society some information 
in regard to the cultivation, &c., of the Chinese 
Sugar Cane. 

r. Smith arose, and stated that he planted his 
¢ane in rows, 3 feet apart, leaving 3 or 4 stalks in 
a hill. About the first of September the cane was 
strinped of the fodder and the seed gathered, an 
then the juice expressed by means of a rude mil 
which did not get much more than half of the juice 
it contained. 
with lime water in order to clarify it. He said 
that 168 gallons of the juice was expressed from 
about an acre of stalks. Ifa good mill had been 
used he thought 250 or 300 gallons might have been 
got from the same stalks. It produced over 25 bush- 
els of seed to the acre. He thought that a larger 
quantity of fodder might be made from a certain 
number of.stalks of Indian corn than the sugar 
cane would produce. Mr. Smith stated that 8gal- 
lons of the juice, he thought, was sufficient to make 
a gallon of good Oe: He stated that it was a 
most excellent food for hogs, and that they ate it 
with greater avidity than Indian corn. He thinks 
it will become very profitable. 

Mr. Burgwin said that he thought the sugar cane 
would be more profitable as fodder than for any 
other purpose. His idea is to sow the seed. thick, 
and when thecane is about knee high to cut it 
down with a reaper. When dry it was better for 
horses than oats. : 

Judge Ruffin also spoke in favor of the Chinesé 
Sugar cane as an article of food for stock.— 
On motion of Mr. Smith, of Halifax, the election 
of officers was proceeded with. 

The President was urged to accept a re-election 
and finally consented, and was re-elected by accla- 
mation. 

All the Vice Presidents were also elected by ac- 
clamation—W. D. Cooke as Secretary, and J. F. 
Hutchins as Treasurer. 

The exhibition of the society took place at 
Raleigh, and the premiums,awarded., Among the 
premiums for Agricultural Implements, we. find 
several for our fellow citizens, R. Sinclair & Co., 
Hussey for his Reaper, and Montgomery & Bro., 
for their Fanning Mills. 





‘*Too many of us are practicing to live by 
buying and selling and not enough by producing. 
We prefer a big slice of what others have earned 
to earning something ourselves, to live, by our 
wits, rather than by our energies, to be sharp 
rather than industrious.’’—Plow, Loom and Anvil. 


he juice thus expressed he boiled | N 





An esteemed correspondent, who was present 
at this exhibition, gave us some pale mil eg 
our Jast number in relation to it. | The\follewing 
more extended notice, we copy from ‘thé last 
Vermont Stock Journal, containing’as it does the 
names of many of the best stock raisers at the 
North, with whom some of our readers may de- 
sire to correspond: faau TS, bial 

The National Exhibition of Horses at —_ 
field, brought together some fine animals, and 
show was on the whole very good, although there 
were fewer first class animals than we expected to 
see. None of the celebrated horses of our Staté 
were there except the ‘‘Old Morrill Horse.” 
Among the stallions of seven years old and. over, 
“Henry Clay,’’ owned by Rogers & Co., of Al- 
bany, N. Y., was much admired on atcount'of his 
fine style of action and symmetry of form: * **Ham 
den,’’ exhibited vy N. R. Washburn of Springfield; 
Mass.,' was a fine horse and a sharp trotter;— 
‘¢‘Sherman.Morgan,”’ the only stallion now living, 
sired by ‘*Old Sherman,”’ attracted muchattention, 
He is 22 years old, but still lively and active:— 
He is owned by Mr..A. J. Congdon, of: Lancaster, 


. H. 
*sLone Star,’’ owned in, Suffield, Conn., was a 
great favorite with the crowd, and we thought 
ought to have ranked higher with: the. committee 
than hedid. In theclass.of 4 to 7 years, there were 
some fine horses, and two of them, **Tom Car- 
enter,’’? and ‘*Columbus, Jr.,” we think will. yet 
heard of in the thirties. Why.the former did 
not receive @ premium we could not) understand. 
‘‘Gieen Mountain, Jr.’’ exhibited by Erastus, Hub- 
bard of Montpelier, wasa fine horse, and, exhibi- 
ted in a high degree the showy qualities, for which 
thé family is so celebrated. E. Foster Cooke, of 
Rutland, exhibited a very fine horse, “Thomas 
Hamblin,” sired by the celebrated ‘‘Rattler,’? 
“Petersham Morgan,’’ exhibited by Francis. Twit- 
chell, of ni Mass., and ‘Neal .Dow,’? 
exhibited by Messrs. Strong & Lewis; of North- 
ampton, Mass., were very fine animals—the latter 
attracted much attention by his fine action and 
thorough training. 
Among the colts, 2 and under 4, were several 
very fine animals. ‘‘Hector,’’ exhibited by R, 8. 


‘Denny, of Clapphill, Mass. ‘‘Young Flying Mor- 
n > 


,»”? exhibited by Amos T.. Town, of Hardwick 
Mass, ‘‘Trojan,’’ exhibited by .S..R.. Bowne, "0 
Flushing, L. I., and ‘*Lone Star, Jr.,’’ exhibited 
by William. J. Mallory, of Sandy. Hill, N.Y, 
seemed to be the favorites. ig ede 

The show’ of thorough breds.,.was ‘extreme 
small. The imported.iron grey stallion ‘‘Sultan”? 
was a fine horse, and was much admired, ..He is 
owned by Messrs. Phillips & Hammond, of Broo. 
lyn, N. Y. 
Tithe bay mare ‘‘Jewel,’’ exhibited) by: Wm: B, 
DeWolf, of Bristol, R. 1., was in, our judgment a 
jewel indeed, and hard to beat, but:the committee 
**said she was not up to the ‘standard for mares 
of her class.’? ’ 

The show of single driving horses was very 
pentceat embraced a large number! of :trotting 

orses. 

Of matched horses there were twenty-one en- 
tries, some of them excellent teams: : 

Among the most attractive features of the exhi- 
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bitten wae Mr. Wm. C. Langer.» w agg team 
of in-hand, beautifully died by Wesley 
Earle; the celebrated colored driver; and Mr. 
Brown’s old team of four in hand. The aggregate 
age of the four was 92 years, and yet they trotted 
together a good deal inside of 4 minutes. . These 
teams were both from New York. 

Among the breeding mares and colts were the 
two celebrated animals ‘* Sontag’ and ‘*Highland 
mal each with foals by their side by ‘*Ethan 

a. 


The committee had much difficulty in deciding 
between them, but. finally awarded the Ist pre- 
erg **Sontag,’”’ and the 2d to “Highland 

ai 





EXPERIMENTS 

A subscriber in Mobile, Ala., sends us the follow- 
ing statement, from a late copy of the Daily Regis- 
ter, of that city—and promises to send us the re- 
sult on the future crops of the same experiment: 

I send you the result of an experiment. com- 
menced Jast spring to ascertain the reiative value 
of three of the most commonly used fertilizers. 

I selected a lot of two acres, of uniform texture 
and character, which had been used for several 
weeks as acow-pen; and which had been limed 
fe year previously with one hogshead of refuse 

i 


me. 

The lot was deeply subsoiled, the plough being 
drawn by two yokes of oxen. On one half of it 
(one acre) were sowed one barrel of ground plas- 
ter and one sack of salt; this last to furnish soda 
in the place of potash, in which our silicious soils 
seem to bedeficient. The idea was that the lime 
previously put on the land, had become a carbon- 
ate, and this in connection with the muriate 
of soda, (common salt) would furnish carbonate 
of soda and muriate of lime, both very soluble 
salts, and well adapted to promote the growth of 
the next crop. 

The acre thus prepared by lime, plaster and 
salt, was divided into three parts; on one of which 
was sowed broadcast 100 Ibs. Peruvian guano; on 
another, 130 Ibs. Mapes’ improved Superphos- 
phate of Lime; on the third, 300 lbs. Mexican gu- 
ano; these amounts representing equal value of 
the three articles, delivered at my place, and 
costing eleven dollars. 

The whole lot was then carefully and deeply 
ploughed with the same team, harrowed and laid 
off in rows four feet apart each way; the manured 
acre so planted as to keep two stalks to a hill; the 
unmanured left with but one. The cultivation 
was the same throughout; the corn planted was 
Ridgeway’s, kindly furnished me by Messrs. Pome- 
roy and’ Marshall, for the experiment. 

ow for the result. The corn has been care- 


fully gathered and measured within a few days. | Pe 


The unmanured acre produced 25 bushels; the ma- 
nured 36; of this, the portion to which was appli- 
ed’ Peruvian guano, gave 14 bushels, that on which 
was put Mapes’ improved Superphosphate of 
Lime, 13 bushels, that where the Mexican guano 
was used, 9 bushels. Difference, 11 bushels; cost, 
eleven dollars. 

As the valuable element in both Mexican guano 
and Superphosphate of Lime, is the phosphate of 
lime; and this is not exhausted for many crops, 
Fr Re that the experiment can be fairly esti- 

only by observing the next and succeedin 
crops, under similar treatment and culture, an 
this I mean to do. 


THE PRICE OF COTTON. 

We have in another column presented some 
facts in relation to the present commercial ' diffi- 
culties, and their effects on ‘the prices of cotton 
and grain. The able editor ofthe **Cotton Plan- 
ter and Soil,” in anticipation of the publication 
of his own paper, publishes some. timely hints to 
the Cotton Planters of the South, through the 
Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer, from which we 
make the following extracts:— 

“This commercial difficulty, in the production 
of which you have had no agency whatever, has 
not only in a few weeks’ time reduced the price 
of your cotton from 15 cts. to 6 or 8 cts, per Ib.; 
but it has forced the banks of the whole country 
to suspend specie payments, and if forced into 
market in any great quantity, could not be sold 


at 4 price. 

“There has been doubtless at the North and 
North-west, where this thing had its origin, just 
cause for it, among the fancy stock-jobbers and 
wild land speculators; but here at the South there 
has been no legitimate cause for such overwhelm- 
ing disaster in the commercial affairs of the 
country. With us, in the plantation States, it is 
the result entirely of a loss of confidence, and our 
banks have therefore acted wisely in the policy of 
a general suspension—not that any right minded 
man could fora moment. justify bank suspension 
in the abstract. What then is the proper policy 
for you to pursue, with regard to your cotton, 
which is an absolute necessity for the well doing of 
all the industrial pursuits of the civilized world? 
Manifestly to suspend its further sale for the present. 
It is worth, as shown by the Liverpool quotations, 
a price, in money, that will compensate you hand- 
somely for the labor and painstaking expended in 
its production and preparation for market. With- 
hold it then, every bale, from sale for 60 days or 
less perhaps, and it must necessarily command its 
proper valuation in money, in the markets of the 
country. This isall you want, its fair and proper 
value in money—this is but yourright and nothing 
less; if you will, you may have it, But you must 
exercise, as planters, a community of action, uni- 
form, prompt, energetic and determined, without 
fear or faltering—hbecause you have naught to 
fear. Your cotton is, as before said, an absolute 
necessity, not merely affording the raw material 
for manufacturers, or the fabric for the necessary 
wear of civilization, but the daily bread of milli- 
ons is alone dependent on the speedy going forward 
of your cotton. Be firm then; you have but to 
make a manly stand, and demand a fair price for 
your cotton to get it. I shall not presume to dic- 
tate to you, what we should ask in so many cents 
r pound, but this I tell you, the Liverpool quota- 
tions to-day (and they are wont to rule us, especially 
when the scale of prices stand adverse to us!) warrant 
14 to 15 cts. in ourseaport markets. Stand then, 
square up to your interest now, as true men and 
wise men, and by the first day of January all will 
be right agaio—the market active and the price 
fully remunerative.”’ 


“The duty of ‘‘paying small bills’ at this time 
is properly and warmly urged in the newspapers.” 
There are not many institutions which have 
smaller bills than ours, and consequently we can 








most heartily concur in the propriety of the 
recommendation. 
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[From the Baltimore Patriot.] 


SYRUP FROM CHINESE SUGAR CANE—A 8AM- 
PLE FROM CARROLL COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


We are indebted to the kind attention of our 
friend, Aveustus Suaaiver, Esq., proprietor of 
*Content,’’ a most desirable farm in Carroll county, 
near Westminster, Md., fora jar, or sample, of 
Syrup, manufactured from the Chinese Sugar Cane, 
grown this season upon his own farm. We 
tasted the article, and so far as our judgment 
goes, feel no hesitation in pronouncing it a deli- 
_ cious Syrup. Those wishing to examine this 
new and important product, are invited to call at 
our office, where it may be seen. It possesses a 
substantial body, and in all respects is a complete 
substitute for molasses, or Syrups made from any 
other kind of Sugar Cane. 

From the evidence before us and the known in- 
telligence and sound practical judgment of our 
Carroll county friend, we can but agree with him 
in expressing the opinion that the “introduction 
of the Chinese Sugar Cane will produce an era in 
the agricultural! history of this country.’’ 

We value the sample sent us more highly be- 
cause it is a first effort, giving forcible indications 
that from small beginnings great and satisfactor 
results may eventuate. The rude process by whic 
the sample here noticed was manufactured, and 
other interesting facts connected therewith, are 
more minutely given in our correspondent’s letter, 
which we most cheerfully copy, as follows:— 

Farm Conrent, Carrouu County, Md. 
October 5th, 1857. 

Messrs. Editors—I send herewith a sample of 
Carroll county syrups manufactured from the Chi- 
nese sugar cane by myself, which you big nt 
is not a bad beginnirg for this latitude. I planted 
about one fourth of an acre, which received no 
especial attention, as I was not very sanguine of 
the high qualities claimed for it, and, indeed rather 
looked upon it with suspicion, as being among 
the class of humbugs that are every day being 
cracked up for the purpose of putting money into 
the purse of sharp ones. The fore part of the 
season being very wet and backward, my other 
crops required so much of my attention, that it 
received but one good dressing; after harvest, 
however, it began growing very luxuriantly and 
made a beautiful growth, the average height being 
abouttwelve feet. Itripened sufficiently last week 
to mature the seed. had constructed a rude 
mill, on the principle of. the old fashioned cider 
mill, which only extracted a portion of the juice, 
which was fully proven by running the stalks 
through the mill ‘a second fime, when at least half 
as much juice was extracted as on the first grind- 
ing: Being somewhat pressed for time, I only pas- 
sed it once through the mill; and by this simple 
pocsoes and by boiling it down in our common 

ousehold kettles, succeeded in making thirty gal- 
lons of syrup such as | send you, which by use we 
find to answer all the purposes of the best molas- 
ses in family use. I found the juice to yield about 
one sixth of its quantity in syrup, and, from some 
sents cane, the reduction was less than one- 


As to the question of making sugar of the Chi- 
nese cane, or its granulating properties, which is 
a question controverted in high quarters, I may be 
permitted to gi 
point. Ina 


have | ga 





! 


give my humble experience on that, sui 
t experiment on a small scale with ‘nals of our State. 


some well matured cane, I reduced the syrup to 
such a consistency as hardly to admit of its bein 
poured from a common tumbler. After be 

aside for a few days, on examination I found the 
spoon which had been left in it and the side of the 
glass coated with perfectly formed erystals of su- 
gar of a delicious taste, and if [had had the ns 9 
er knowledge to carry the process through, would 
have resulted, I have no doubt, in producing su- 


r. 
Under all the circumstances I consider m expe- 
riment as eminently successful, as my mill l 
boiling arrangements were of the rudest kind, 
and having not the slightest knowledge myself of 
the process of making either molasses or sugar. 1 
am fully satisfied that the introduction of the 
Chinese sugar cane will produce an era in the 
agricultural history of this country, and place a 
delicious article of ante at least within the reach 
of every farmer in the country. ; 

As a fora lant also, it will be of immense 
value, as all kinds of stock eat it ravenously, and 
I have no doubt will be four:d highly nutritious in 
its properties. The seed are eaten freely by hogs, 
poultry, &c., and I have no doubt, will be found 
valuable feeding for stock. Its culture is simple 
in. the extreme, and I think will be found to be 
hardy, and subject to very few casualties of any 
kind. Yours, truly, Ave: SHriver. 





A NEW ANIMAL FOR FARMERS. 


A valued friend and correspondent, in New 
York, informs us, upon authority which is un- 
doubted, that a naturalist in South America has 
undertaken to introduce into the United States 
from one hundred and forty to one hundred: and 
fifty Llamas, the well-known animal.of Peru and 
Ecuador, which are used there as beasts of burden, 
and which produce the wool, or rather hair, call- 
ed alpaca. The adventure, has been entered into 
by avery responsible house on the south-west 
coast of th America, who have collected ‘the 
animals and chartered a vessel to transport them 
to Panama, whence they will be conveyed to 
New York, where they are expected shortly to 
arrive, and will be offered for sale. 

These are very hardy, docile animals, capable 
of carrying over the rockiest portions.of the 
mountains of South America about three hundred 
pounds weight each. They are easily nourished, 
and it is believed that though coming from a 
much warmer climate than our own, they will 
stand our winters as well as our sheep; and be 
equally or more profitable in the production of 
wool, We shall keep our farmers apprised of the 
arrival of the first importation, and, if we are fur-; 
nished with it, with the address of the party or 
house, having the disposal of them.—Ger. Tel. 

By an advertisement in this month’s Farmer 


some of these animals are offered for sale. 





Inpian Antiquitizgs.—We have received from 
Wm. H. Tilghman, Esq. of Talbot Co., three 
Darts, made of different colored flint stone of the 
hardest character, found near the Wye River.— 
We have handed them to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Maryland Historical Society, as a 
table depository for such relics of the aborigi- 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
It will be seen by reference to the proceedings 
of the Board of Commissioners, that the stock- 
holders ‘at the meeting called for the 17th Nov. 
failed to elect Trustees in consequence of the de- 
ficiency of cash in hand, to enable them to comply 
with. the terms of the charter. Another meeting 
is now advertised for Thursday the 17th of De- 
cember, by which time it is hoped and expected 
that_a sufficient amount will be received. The 


’ 


of the charter, if the subscribers to the stock, will 
realize the importance of meeting promptly the 
call which is now made upon them. 

The Commissioners deprecate the. necessity of 
calling again upon the: Legislature even for the 
small favour of a few months extension of the time’ 
originally allowed. They appreciate the confi- 
dence and liberality of the State in entrusting them 
with the high charge of laying the foundation of 
this noble Institution. They accepted the trust 
with the honest intention of abiding by ‘its terms, 
and they mean to do so in good faith, and in every 
point, if possible, without asking from the Legisla- 
ture the variation of a letter from the original pro- 
visions of the charter. They feel that it.is due to 
themselves and to so important a trust, to adhere 
to this determination, and will use every effort to 
‘doso. We beg that the stock holders, who by the 
terms of their subscription, are now equally bound 
with the Commissioners, will by responding at 
once to their call, put it in their power to main- 
tain'so commendable a determination. 


SUGGESTIONS ON HANDLING TOBACCO. 


Let us say a few words to young planters on the 
proper handling of their tobacco crop, They should 
bear in mind that its appearance on coming out 























Trustees will then have time enough within the of the hogshead very materially affects its selling 
limit of the law to comply with its terms. value. A sample carelessly and badly han- 

» We take leave to call the special attention of, dled will lose a dollar or more on the hundred as 
the stockholders to the circumstances of the case,; compared with that of the same quality neatly 


Under'an impression that notes at short dates handled throughout. We sayneatly handled, hav-- 


would be readily used as cash in the purchase of ing no reference to the laborious methods which 
whatever property the Trustees might select for | some small planters occasionally practice . of 
the, College, the Commissioners as a matter of ac- smoothing each leaf of very fine tobacco and tie- 





comniodation allowed their agent to receive from 
sabseribers in settlement of their subscription, 
notes af three, fourand six months. Being further 
advised, however, it is found that while the Trus- 
tees| may, there is no doubt, so use these notes, 
the Commissioners are not authorised on such a 
presumption to predicate their action in the elec- 
tion of Trusteés—the law requiring them to have 
ia hand twenty-five thousand dollars in cash. It 
is therefore, very important to the success of the 
énterprise, that those who have already given 
their'notes should as far as possible redeem them 
in’ cash, and that others should in the same way 
settle their several accounts. 

. By the terms of the charter, the Trustees must 
have been elected and the purchase of the property 
made by the firstday of February next. It will be 
seen that the Commissioners, have invited those 
who may have property to dispose of that may suit 
their purposes, to make proposals to the Trustees, 
stating number of acres, location, &c. and terms, 
in such manner, that the acceptance of the offer by 
the Trustees will make the contract. This ar- 
rangement will very much facilitate the Trustees 
in choosing a site, and there will be no difficulty 
it is believed in complying strictly with the terms 


ing and pressing it with the utmost care, but mean- 

ing to recommend only that degree of care which 

takes no extra time, but which may be practised 
, by every hand upon the farm, if he is properly 
‘ trained to ft, and which it should be the duty of 
| the manager to see exercised. And as we make 
this remark let it be suggested likewise, that it is 

too common a fault with managers who are not 
, disposed to trifle, to -confine their attention too 
| much to a mere labourer’s work of a day’s strip- 
ping. If he has a number of hands under him, ‘it 
is as important, as in any other branch of his 
business, that he supervise strictly. their work, 
to see that it be properly done and to see 
that every young hand learns to do his work well 
before he undertakes to work fast. 

The work of stripping should be begun early. 
In the press of Fall work, there is too much dispo- 
tion to neglect:a stripping season, and very Iittle.of 
this work is usually done befcre' Christmas. ‘While 
the tobacco is safe in the house, and some of the 
corn still in the field the manager can hardly per- 
suade himself that he ought tobe ‘‘stripping.”? A 
little foresight however would convince him of the 
propriety of it. The real question is between the 
value of his time in the Fal] and the Spring. The 
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crop must be got ready for market. The work 
done upon it in the fall postpones fora few days 
the putting away of the corn, and the other various’ 
preparations for winter which it is considered desi- 
rable to:have completed by Christmas. Thesame 
work in May or June takes time of the utmost 
value in the preparation for, or pitching the most 
important crops. 

It is desirable to begin early that the whole work, 
of stripping, bulking, and packing be got off hand 
before the press of spring work, that it may inter- 
fere as little as possible with that. It is desirable'to 
be in market early, because the early markets are 
frequently best, and the planter has at any rate 
his choice. \ It is desirable because he is very apt 
to ‘want the money early, or what is more likely 
he will have drafts to meet which no punctual man 
will neglect. Let the planter bear in mind that he 
can only work in his tebacco when the weather 
suits, and that there may be very little weather to 
suit him from Christmas till March. Another con- 
sideration is that the crop loses in color and in 
weight probably, while hanging in the house. 

In taking down the tobacco for’ stripping, nev- 
er allow the sticks to be thrown down; if it is 
high up, let there be hands enough to hand it from 
one to the other, till it reach the one who is to 
take it off the sticks. Let this be done carefully, 
so that the leaves be not unnecessarily torn and 


mashed. 
The manager should arrange the hands so that 


they may be, (especially the younger ones) as much 
as possible, under his eye, while he is engaged in 
the work himself, as he will, rather be than be idle; 
but as we said before, he should not be so engaged 
as to prevent his going round the house to see how 
the work of each hand isdone. If he is stripping 
the ‘seconds,’ and those who strip after him are 
depending on his. work for a supply, his time will 
be too much engrossed. 

Every plant will have three and sometimes four 
qualities of tobacco, and the work of culling should 
be entrusted to the most careful and experienced 
hands, that the ‘‘seconds,’’ the ragged, torn and 
bruised leaves near the butt first, and next the finer 
qualities of sound and well cured leaves of yellow 
or red, may be taken off, leaving the darker col- 
oured to be taken off by the younger strippers. 
The bundles should bé neatly tied. This can be 
éasily learned, and when the habit is well formed 
it will not interfere with the despatch of work. 
Never. allow the bundles to be thrown down; but 
let ‘each bundle as soon as tied, while held in the 
left hand, be pressed against the breast with the 
right hand spreading the leaves out at the same 
time, and giving it the fan-like shape which will 
show it to advantage. If this is properly done 
and the bundles carefully laid down, thére will be 
no difficulty in preserving this shape through all 





the subsequent operations till the final packing; 
otherwise it is véry difficult to give it this’ appear- 
ance, and no planter need be told how important 
it is to have the sample drawn from the hogshead, 
well displayed. 

The bundles should not be very large or very 
#mail, a bundle of pretty good ‘size shows better 
than a small one, and labor is saved’ in tying, but 
objection is made to very large bundles. 

The’ stripped tobacco should not early in the 
season be put into large bulks; but two rows of the 
bundles should be laid tail to tail, lapping a little. 
It will lie ‘safely in these parcels until towards 
spring when it may be put in large bulks of four 
courses, and well pressed down. These bulks af- 
ter a week or two, especially if the weather be- 
comes warm, should be frequently examined by 
lifting them at different parts and putting the hand 
in, or drawing out a bundle or two to examine its 
condition. It is not necessary as some suppose 
that the tobacco should get warm in’ the ‘bulk, in 
order to’ have it properly ‘‘conditioned.”? When 
it gets “high’”’ in the bulk, that is very soft and 
damp, it is approaching the point at which it will 
heat and be materially damaged. Let it now, 
without waiting for it to get sensibly warm, be 
shaken out and hung in the house upon’sticks until 
thoroughly dried. After this it is in ‘‘condition’’ 
to go into the hogshead, and may be taken down 
the first damp spell and packed hard in large bulks; 
the man ‘who puts it down kneeling upon it and 
packing as close as in the final packing. - These 
bulks should be weighted down and covered: over 
to prevent as much as possible their drying, and 
the tobacco can be transferred from there to ‘the 
hogsheads whenever it may suit: If on opening 
the bulks for packing, any portion of the tobacco 
shall have got warm or high, it is an indication 
that ‘it had’ not before been sufficiently ‘‘condi- 
tioned,’’ and all such mist again be exposed to the 
air. No bundle should go into the hogshead while 
the head is soft; that is when the stems in. and 
near the tie yield without cracking when bent. 
There is no’ occasion for the planter having his 
tobacco “‘stayed,’” when it comes to market, to go 
through: the waste and damage of re-packing. It 
is his business to know when it is in'condition-for 
packing. . A good judge can tell this even by the 
smell. And he should never from too great hurry 
to get into market, be tempted to pack before his 
tobacco is in. order. If he does not Jose by it, the 

urchaser will, for no tobacco will keep for any 
ength of time in the hogshead, which has not been 
thoroughly conditioned. 

. Hogsheads should be prepared during the winter, 
plank for heading obtained, and every thing got in 
readiness so as to avoid-unnecessary delays.. 

Fruit.—The interesting report of the proceed- 
ings of the Fruit Growers’ Association, was. in- 
tended for our last. It will be read with profit by 
all engaged in fruit culture: 
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APPLICATION OF MANURE TO THE SOIL. 

What has been improperly termed ‘‘Dr. Baldwin’ s 
System of Manuring,’’ has been frequently pressed 
upon the attention of the senior editor of this jour- 
nal, and his opinion more than once asked of its ef- 
ficacy. Thus far he has refrained from expressing 
any direct opinion in the premises, and contente? 
himself with giving such directions to his readers, 
as he thought infinitely better adapted, in the ap- 
plication of manures, to the permanent improve- 
ment.of the soil than would be the application of 
them on the surface, exposed to the action of the 
weather and the consequent loss of a great portion 
of their ammoniacal gases, which by the bye, con- 
stitute the most important element of manure in 
promoting the growth of plants; and is, in fact, the 
true measure of the value of manures, and is so con- 
sidered by nearly all good chemists as well as in- 
telligent practical farmers. What is it that gives so 
much greater commercial value to Peruvian guano, 
over those kinds whose greatest recommendation is, 
that they have a large portion of phosphates in their 
composition. Why, simply because the former are 
rich in the elements of ammonia, and that the latter, 
by exposure to rains, heat and moisture, have been 
deprived, in the process of decomposition, of their 
ammonia, and thereby rendered to that degree less 
valuable. 

With regard to surface manuring, the property 
of ownership does not belong to Dr. Baldwin, it was 
started in England more than a century ago, even 
before Gurney undertook to practice on it, and in 
this country it was recommended by Mr. Garnett, 
and by Mr. Botts, long before Dr. Baldwin under- 
took to be its patron. Knowing these historical 
truths, we could not, therefore, give Dr. B. credit 
for that which belongs to another long before he 
was born. From respect to the Dr’s. feelings, and 
those of his friends, who have set up the claim for 
him, we have thus far remained silent; but as we 
have been urged to give our opinion, and promised 
to do so, we now Say, that what we now copy con- 
veys our views so perfectly as to save us the trou- 
ble of writing an article upon the subject. Wecopy 
from ‘‘Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture,’’ one of 
the best works ever published on the various sub- 
jects connected with farming. 


APPLICATION OF Manure To THE Solt. 


“The quicker farm-yard manure is buried the better. 
This is a maxim that holds good every where, and 
underevery circumstance; because, when once cov- 
ered up by three or four inches of earth, it is safe 
from all risk of being lost, as the soil, according to 
Mr. Way’s experiments, has both a physical power 
of retaining ammonia, while at the same time it 
yields up readily to the growing plants.”’ 

“The of spreading manure on the 
surface of the soil, and allowing it to lie bleaching 
for weeks, and even months, re being ploughed 
in, is still ca on in some counties land, 
and stoutly defended by hosts of clay-land farmers. 





If the be! steed Fan enormity be right, science 
is at fault, analysis is an illusion, and ammonia and 
all its kindred a family of imposters. The ice 
in Syria of making the dung of animals into cakes, 
and sticking these upon the walls of their houses, to 
dry in the sun preparatory to their ultimate destina- 
tion of being burnt as fuel, is not much more waste- 
ful than spreading out farm-yard manure to the 
winds, rains, and sun for months ther. A far- 
mer who imports his ammonia from the Chincha is- 
lands, and dissipates to the four winds of heaven 
that furnished by his own farm, is nearly as waste- 
ful as he would be were he to give. away his straw 
for nothing, and to purchase from others what he re- 
quired for his own use.’’ 


Spreapine Manure. 


‘‘This operation is either performed broad-cast or in 
drills, The former method is generally adapted in 
manuring for corn [grain] crops, or in winter ma- 
nuring for spring green crops; and. the latter mode 
is almost universal in the cultivation of root crops 
of all kinds. When to be spread broad-cast,. the 
manure is Jaid down broad-cast in parallel heaps 
every five and a half or six yards each heap,. when 
opreat occupying a space equal to the square of 
these numbers; and as these numbers are respective- 
ly the square root of an English square and a 
Scotch rood, the number of heaps to an acre, will 
in both cases be*160; and this sum, divided by any 
number of cart-loads, will give the number of heaps 
to be drawn from each cart. Thus if it be wished 
to lay on manure at the rate of 16 cart-loads, per 
acre, the number of heaps will be 160— 1610 heaps 
per cart-load. If each cart-load contains 15 cwt. of 
manure, then each heap will be 15 cwt., which mul- 
tiplied by 160—12 tons per acre. 

‘‘Broad-cast manure should be spread and broken 
down as evenly as possible, and to effect this, three 
people should work at two rows of heaps; that is, 
two throwing out the manure equally over the sur- 
face, and the third breaking the lumps and covering 
all blank spaces. The dung should be ploughed in as 
quickly as possible, and if long and rank, a boy or 
woman should.go behind each plough to draw it 
into the open furrow. The expense will not exceed 
8d. per acre, and is well repaid by the more perfect 
covering of the manure besides rendering it less lia- 
ble to be dragged out by the harrows, if a corn crop 
is to follow.’’ 

‘The most convenient mod® of applying manure 
in drills, is to make each cart-load proceed along 
every three drills, and to pull it out without stop- 
ping the horse. If however, a large dose of manure 

given, or if it be short, itis better to stop the 
horse every five or six yards; and lay it down in 
small heaps; as no man, however active, can draw 
a great quantity of short manure evenly out when 
the horse goes on without stopping.”’ 

“This plan of laying down the manure in the drills 
does not answer well on hilly ground, because 
whether the cart goes up or down, the raised por- 
tions of the drills are sure to be broken down or de- 
stroyed. The best plan, therefore, in such cases, is 
to mark off the field into small parallel divisions 


every five yards with a single plough furrow, lay 


down the manure as if in broad-casting, and then to 
have it carried and placed in the as fast-as 
they are made.” 

The preceding remarks which, we copy from 
Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, in relation to 
the application of manure coincide precisely with 
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our own views long entertained and profitably prac- 
ticed ‘upon more than 20 years ago. 

Sir John Sinclair, says that mixing manures with 
the soil is the best system to be adopted in all cases 
where it is necessary to enrich a field. 

The whole course of Sir Humphrey Davy’s. article 
upon manure and manuring, enforce the propriety 
of burying organic manure as speedily after its re- 
moval to the field as possible, to prevent loss from 
evaporation. 

Judge Buel in his Farmers’ Companion, in a very 
able Essay on manures, holds this doctrine :— 

“Stable and fold-yard dung is most profitably ap- 
plied in an unfermented, or partially fermented state, 
and to hoed and Autumn ripening crops. 

‘Fermentation diminishes the fertilizing properties 
of manure.. If this fermentation takes place in the 
soil, the gases, the volatile portions which first es- 
capes from the putrifying mass, are retained in the 
mould, and serve to feed the crop. If fermentation 
takes place in the yard, or upon the surface, the gases 
are wasted, and the dung undergoes further loss from 
the rains which ordinarily leach it. Long manure 
should be spread broad-cast, and well buried by the 
plough.” 

We could pile authority upon authority for up- 
wards of a hundred years, in support of our views 
in relation to the application of organic manures, 
but it appears to us that such labor would be unne- 
cessary to sustain a proposition so consonant to rea- 
son. 





ARABIAN. HORSES. 

The beautiful Arabian mares exhibited by Mr. 
McDonald, at our late Cattle Show, excited uni- 
versal admiration. Mr. Prime, in his works, 
“Boat Life in Egypt,’”? and ‘*Tent Life in the 
Holy Land,’* makes frequent mention of the Ara- 
bian horses, so famous for their fleetness, endur- 
ance, beauty and docility. He says the Arabs 
prefer the mare to the horse, on account of her 
superior power of endurance. They trace their 
genealogy by the mother, and not as we do by the 
sire. The favourite tradition is, that they are de- 
scended from the five mares of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed, and that these came originally from one 
stock, to wit, the Kohailah. The finest breeds 
are to be found among the Annazer and Shaumar 
tribes, east and south-east of Damascus. 

The value of an Arab mare is not to be esti- 
mated in gold, since no amount of money will 
purchase one of the pure blood. Money being of 
little use to the Arab, but his mare, in his peculiar 
habits of life, of the utmost value. 

The color of the Arab horse varies, being most 
frequently white, or light chestnut. They are not 
large—rarely over fourteen hands high. 

It is only by accident, says Mr. Prime, that an 
Arab horse of pure blood is obtained, so that out 
of hundreds of horses imported into England and 
America, until within the past year, those of pure 
blood have been very rarely obtained. 





PRESERVATION OF FARM-YARD MANURE. 

In the July number ‘of our Journal, we re- 
viewed an article on the ‘Composition of Farm- 
Yard Manure, and the changes which it undergoes, 
on keeping under different circumstances,’’ copied 
from a number of the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor. Voelcker. 

In, speaking of the 25th proposition which Pro- 
fessor V. laid down, and which were in: these 
words,— 

**25. The most rational plan of keeping: manure 
in heaps appears to me that adopted by Mr. Law- 
rence, of Cirencester, and described by him at 
length in Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 
under the head of ‘manure.’ ’’ 

We said: ‘Of the 25th we cannot speak, not 


having read the article he speaks of." Since then 


we have obtained the work, and take pleasure in 
copying it for the benefit of our readers, as we be- 
lieve it a most excellent plan to preserve the vir- 
tues of manure. 


‘“‘Manure Heaps.—‘ There being few stead- 
ings where the accommodation is sufficient to hold 
all the manure until wanted for application to the 
land, it is necessary and particularly convenient to 
cast it out to the more distant fields, and to make 
it up in large heaps. Wherever this is necessary, 
the cart should also be driven upon the heap be- 
fore being emptied. By so doing manure is con- 
solidated, air is excluded and fermentation pre- 
vented. In finishing the heap, the ends should be 
raised nearly on aleve) with the centre, which is 
easily done by a little attention on the part of the 
carter. These portions unavoidably left low at 
both ends for the cart to get on and off the heap 
can be raised on a level with the rest by backing 
several cart-loads, tilting them up, and throwing 
up the manure with forks. After this the whole 
earth should be covered with earth from the sides, 
three or four inches thick, which should be well 
beaten down with the back of a spade. Road- 
scrapings when they can be got conveniently, are 
even better than common soil, as they are in a 
very minute state of sub-division from the grinding 
and treading of cart-wheels and horses’ feet, be- 
sides always containing considerable quantities of 
manure dropped on the roads. If these are suf- 
ficiently wet to beat into a plaster on the heap, so 
much the better, as the surface will thereby be 
more hermetically sealed, both within and. with- 
out. In addition to all this, the whole surface may 
very profitably be sprinkled with sulphuric acid, so 
that any ammoniacal gas that may escape through 
the earth may be at once arrested by this useful 
agricultural detective, whose affinity for fugitive 
alkalies is altogether insatiable. Dissolved bones, 
having a sufficiency of free acid, may also be em- 
ployed for fixing ammonia, and if the manure be 
intended for turnips or mangold wurtzel, it is an 
excellent plan to mix a few cwt. through the 
whole heap. 

‘The site chosen for these manure heapsshould 
be as sheltered as possible, in order to prevent 
the surface from becoming too dry. An. excava- 
ted site, built on three sides, with a wall four feet 
high, is decidedly the best mode of preserving ma- 


nure in a field; and were every field ona farm . 
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which may not be adjacent, and therefore not. 
easily’ mapured from the homestead, furnished 
with a pit of this sort, there would be no risk of 
loss from evaporation or fermentation, provided 
the top and open side were covered with earth.” 
“Before ers, Bye subject, we may state that 
no weeds in which the seed have ripened 
are still remaining in them, should ever be mixed 
with farm-yard manure, as these seeds are. sure 
to vegetate when placed in the soil again. Couch | 
rass may be so employed, but the stolons take a | 
yr Neo to become completely rotten. 
‘*Potato stalks and farm-yard manure, make an , 
excellent mixture for raising turnips, and if pos-, 
sible they should either be taken while green to | 
the straw-yard to be trodden down and mixed with | 
the manure’ there, or mixed up with manure. in| 
the fields and covered with earth. Turn'p tops, | 
if not ploughed in green, should also. be treated | 
in the same way. On sharp dry land, where the | 
quality of the grain is generally good, turnip tops) 
make excellent manure for wheat and barley, and | 
this is very generally the mode of using them on | 
hard land farms, but on soft soils they produce a | 
coarse and inferior sample.’’ 





COTTON AND GRAIN. 


Tn our last we noticed the fact, that the derange- | 
ment of. the currency and the stagnation of busi- , 
ness of every description, had operated delete- , 
riously upon the great staples of our country, 
particularly upon grain and cotton. The follow- 
ing paragraph, from information received by. the 
steamer Arabia, requires a comment: — 

** English Cotton Trade.—The British export of | 
cotton goods in September was $17,300,000 in 
value, against $16,250,000 same month last year. 

stock of American cotton at Liverpool, Oct. 
30, was down to 160,690 bales, against 339;920 
same date last year; of all sorts, 344,170, against 
448,680, same time last year.’ 

_We thus see, that in the face of the increased 
demand in Great Britain for cotton, (predicated 
on the inereased exportation of manufactured 
goods,) and of the decreased production in the 
last crop, now fully ascertained, a very heavy de- 
cline has taken place in the price of the raw 
cotton, This state of things can be but temporary, 
and it will probably be found that as soon as mat- 
ters settle down, as they have now a tendency to 
do, cotton will advance toa higher point than it 





has yet reached. We. cannot see how it can be 
otherwise—there is no substantial reason for the 
recent panic, and it must very soon subside. The 
whole difficulties were brought about by the New 
York banks, in so enormously extending their line 
of discounts, no doubt in a great measure to bro- 
kers,and speculators in stocks and other. enter- 
prises not legitimately belonging to the commerce 
of the country. The failure of the Cincinnati 
Trust Company’s branch in New York, disordered 
the weak nerves of the Bank Presidents of Wall 
street, who, then began to curtail their, business 





at so rapid a rate, that no city in the world could 


stand uptoit. The result is too well known—after 
adhering to their policy till a larger portion of 
their merchants and business men were obliged to 
suspend, the banks themselves, having, through 
their own imbecility, caused all the damage possi- 
ble, were themselves obliged to follow their custom- 
ers, and place themselves at the mercy of the legis- 
lature and the Courts. Being the centre of all 
monetary operations of the whole Union, the 
effect of their mismanagement could not fail to 
affect the most distant sections of the country, and 
the consequences are felt in the business of every 
class, commercial, manufacturing and agricultural. 

The same causes which have operated to depress 
the price of cotton, have had a similar effect on 
breadstuffs. Notwithstanding the glowing ac- 
counts of the crops of Europe, large orders are 
being forwarded to this country for our breadstuffs, 
and we see it stated in the New York papers, that 
not less than thirty vessels were loading in that 
port for Liverpool and Glasgow with grain—and 
we are firmly convinced that the anticipations of 
heavy crops in reserve, waiting to be ‘‘moved,”’ 
will be disappointed; moreover, that there will be 


a heavier demand for European consumption before | 


another harvest, than there has been for some 
years past. All the lights which have been brought 
to. bear upon this subject, tend to confirm our 
faith in the views which we have heretofore pre- 
sented on this subject. To show that we are not 
alone in these views, we copy from a recent leading 


: article in the Prairie (Chicago, Ill.) Farmer, of 5th 
: November, the following extract: 


** The Grain Trade of Hurope.—The fact is gradu- 
ally breaking through the mists of commerci 
bankruptcy, that the European demand for Ameri- 
can produce will this year, dating from the first of 
October, be greater than it was last year. As long 
ago as the middle of September it was apparent 
that something mysterious was going on behind 
the curtains; but such was the profound dissimu- 
lation of the operators, that no disinterested man 
felt willing to risk his reputation upon. the, bare 
possibility of a lucky guess. It was quite certain 
that after harvest the price of wheat would con- 
tinue to decline for eight, ten, or perhaps twelve 
weeks; and: under such circumstances, with an 
uncertain future before us, the best.advice which 
any one could offer to farmers who were in debt, 
and who would need. money before next spring, 
was, to thresh and sell their wheat as soon as pos- 
sible. The scarcity of money rendered this course 
in many cases necessary, even with an assurance 
that next May the price of wheat would, be fifty 
per cent. higher. 

‘“‘The urgency with which New York grain deal- 
ers advised Western farmers to sell their wheat 
before the close ‘of navigation, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have excited suspicion; but the 
money panic .afforded a safe screen, as it were, 
behind which they carried on. their operations 
without being observed. It now appears that 
there will be an increased European demand for 
American produce, and that this fact was well 
known six weeks ago by New York and Liverpool 
sharpers, who will make an immense profit on the 
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wheat and flour which they have bought since har- |. [THE VA, STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.: © 
yest. Canadian speculators seem to have long ‘ “bela 
been aware of the true condition of things in Eu- | __The annual meeting of this society was held at 
rope, and until lately they have been the principal | Richmond, on the 27th to 2yth October, and ap- 
operators in the Chicago market. The farmers of | pears to have been very successful. 
rs oon He aa as ar eo a For Horses on nme roe te the peseeipal 
. 7 -41 | premiums were awarded to R. V. Gaines, of Char- 
valup, and. wing. tried to..conscle: themeclyes with lotte, for his thorough-bred stallion, Trojan, the 


the humane reflection that their loss would be a | °° ; . 
gain to the suffering poor of the Eastern States / first premium of $50; 2d premium to John Belcher, 


and of Europe, can now learn that their unrequited | for Red Eye; for best mare, $20 to Thomas W. 
sweat will simply augment the ill-gotten wealth | Dogwell, for Nina; and 2d do. $10, to William 
of the mercantile gamblers, whose warehouses are Allen, of Surry, for his sorrel mare, Florence. To 


dropping with the cheap-bought fatness of our : p 
generous prairies. avers po constantly abused |W. C. Rives, $40, for his stallion Emperor, for 


or refusing to sell their produce at rates gradu- | useful and elegant purposes; and for 2d best, to R. 
ated to suit the necessities of the poor in cities; | H. Dulaney, of Loudon, $20, for his Scrivinger; 
but while everything must pass through the toll- \for best brood mare, in’ same class, $20 to,S: W. 
gates of the middle-men, the price will not be a |W ickTin, for his dim’ mare; 9a best do., $10 to 5. 


compromise between the abundance of the pro- | ¢ hina 
ducer and the wants of the consumer, but it will | H. Cox, of Chesterfield. First premiums were 
be just whatever can be exacted from hunger.— | also awarded to colts by Emperor and Kossuth. 


J 
The wheat bou ht this season in Illinois for fort | To H. J. Smith, $40, for his heavy draught horse, 
poet bushel will = in pote cand York | Henry, 8 years old, the 1st premium; 2d do. to 
fatty ney just Se CANES th Hatengay ee: trees W. Hz. Blunt, of Georgetown, $20, for his Morse 
The writer goes on to show the causes operating | Grey; to R. B. Haxall, of Orange, $20, for best 
in Europe and this country, to produce a large | brood mare in this class, for Sontag; 2d best, $10 
demand for breadstuffs, and concludes with the | to J. T. Barksdale, of Albemar le, for his Morgan. 
following advice: For the best heavy draught stallion, a certificate 
of continued superiority, to sorrel Rattler; for 2d 


‘‘The European potato crop may be set down.as 
a failure; France, fnstead of being a wheat seller, | best, $20 to 8. R. Booten; for best brood mare of 
will be a wheat buyer; Britain will need much | this class, $20 to B. Wood, of Albemarle, for his 


more breadstuffs than was expected, and the con- dark chesnut sorrel; and for 2d best, to W. F. 
pete — producing states be be = to fur- Hord, of Henrico, for Timber. To R. H. Dula- 
nish less than usual. ust not this combination | : : 

of circumstances cause an advance in prices?— ney, $10, re ae ay an pled aera 
Two other facts must not be overlooked. In the | 1854, for his black stallion, Cobham, 3 years old. 
Eastern and Middle States of our own country the | To J. P. Ballard, of Richmond, $20 for a pair of 
rot is rapidly wasting the potato a This will | draft horses, and $30 for the best team of,4 horses. 
bring i home prey oh sane and corn nearly | To B. T. Souffer, of Loudon, $40 for the best stal- 
up to last year’s mark. And the unexpected ob-/):,., for the saddle; and $10 to Mrs. A. Kerr, for 


stinacy and extent of the revolution in Hindostan | 
will still farther increase the foreign demand for | the best 2 year old filly; to J. B. Oden, of Loudon, 
provisions of every description. In view of this $20 for the best saddle horse, mare or gelding.— 


condition of things, we advise all farmers who are To B. W. Green, $40 for the best jack, Dick 
out of debt, and whose necessities will not compel Sampson; to T. H. Perkins, for 2d best $20, for 
rhe some arms weck’s, wires rare ae | Cortez; to E. R. Fox, $20 for best jennet, Black 
not rejoice that the necessities of the poor of Eu- | Jennet; and to B. W. Green, $10 for 2d. best, 
rope will create an unexpected demand for our Lady of the Lake. 
plenty; but if their necessities will increase prices, | Of Short Horn Durhams, to S. C. Ludington, of 
and - by mg eonrte: & ae is he be ade ' Greenbriar, $30, for his bull Scipio; to Dr. D. 
we do say, let that class be our farmers, for they | ah b 
will mabe the best use of the money. The Sood | B. Saunders, of ‘Wy the, 2d best, $15, for High- 
lander; to same for his cow, Clarissa, Parvein, 


consumers will be compelled to pay just the same 
price for their bread, whether farmers dispose of $30; and to R. H. Dulaney, $15 for 2d best cow. 


their grain at its full value or at half its value.’ | Dr. Saunders and Mr. Dulaney also bore off all 
the premiums in this class, for younger animals. 

Tae Weatuer.—A killing frost was felt on Of Devons, to H. J. Strandberg, of Maryland, $30, 
the 19th and 20th ult. which must have done much for his bull, Percy;.to A. G. Dayis, of Loudon, 
damage, and been very general throughout the ¢15 for 2d best, his William Wallace; to H, J. 
country. A heavy snow fell at the North, and Strandberg, $30 for best cow, Dairy Maid; to T. 
stopped the rail road trains by the drifts, and at: Jeff. Peyton, of Albemarle, $15 for 2d best, his 
Augusta, Geo. ice half an inch thick was formed. | Belle; to Dr. P. B. Pendleton, of Louisa, $15. for 
The canals will probably close immediately and his bull, Baltimore, 2 to 3 years old; to T. J. Pey- 
much inconvenience and distress will be added to ton, for Herndon, the Ist premium for 1 to 2 year 
the present financial difficulties, by the early stop- | old bulls, $15; to B. J. Barbour, of Orange, $8 for 
page ofsle*4 navigation. 2d best, to his Young America; to L. Bailey, of 
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Fairfax, for best heifer, 1 to 2 years old, for 
Beauty; 2d best do., to Dr. P. B. Pendleton, $8 
for Dew Drop. For Alderney bull, $30 to John G. 
Turpin, of Chesterfield. Of yrshires, to P. D. 
Glinn, of Henrico, for cow Christmas, a certifi- 
cate of continued superiority; to J. O. Pendleton, 
of Orange, 2d best, $10 for Polly; to P. D. Glinn, 
$10. and $8, for Ist and 2d best heifers, Martha and 
Mary, twins of Christmas, 1 year old. To J. B. 
Crenshaw, of Henrico, $20 for best imported bull, 
Mars, 3 years old. -Of Grades, to S. Ludington, 
of Greenbriar, $15 for best cow 3 years old; and 
$10 for best heifer ] to 2 years old, to same; to S. 
W. Ficklin, of Albemarle, $10 and $5, for best and 
2d best heifers. Of Dairy Cows, to S. C. Luding- 
ton, of Greenbriar, for best, $30 for Lady Roan, 
and between R. H. Dulaney for his Beauty, and 
Mr. Garnett, of Essex, the 2d premium was di- 
vided. 

For Working Ozen, all the premiums awarded 
were to Lewis Bailey, of Fairfax. For Fat Cattle, 
to Capt. H. Wysor, of Pulaski, for best fat aged 
steers; to Major J. R. Kent, of Montgomery, $25 
for 2d best; and to Major Kent, $40 for best do. 
under 4 years; for best fat cow over 4 years, $20 
to S.C. Ludington; for best fat heifer under 4 
years, $20 to R. W. Sanders, of Wythe; and $10 
for 2d best do. to. S.C. Ludington; to Frank Gray- 
son, $15 for best single fat steer. For Fat Sheep, 


to R. H. Dulaney, for best of 4 or more fat sheep; 
to W. C. Rives, $5 for best slaughtered Middle 


Wool sheep; to James Newman, of Orange, $5 
for best Long Wooldo. No fat Hogs exhibited. 
For Sheep, for Merinos and Grades, to S. S. 
Bradford was awarded all the premiums offered; 
to John G. Turpin, $20 for best pen of Saxon 
ewes; to R. H. Dulaney, all the premiums for 
South Downs; to Dr. John R. Woods, of Alb., 
$20 for best pen of South Down Grade ewes; and 
$10 to R. H. Dulaney, for 2d best do.; to W.C. 
Rives, for Oxford Downs, and grades of do., the 
several premiums offered; to Dr. J. R. Woods, 
$20 for best Long Wool ram; to J. Peyton, $10 for 
2d best do.; to J. W. Ware, of Clark, for 3d 
best do., a certificate of merit; to J. W. Ware, 
for best and 2d best pens of ewes, $20 and $10; 
to same, for best pens of ram and ewe lambs, each 
$10; to Dr. John R. Woods, for best pen of Long 
Wool grade ewes, $20; to Col. Ware, $10 for 2d 
best do.; for best pen ewe lambs, $10 to Dr. 
Woods. For best imported Merino ram, $20 to S. 
S. Bradford; to same for best imported ewes and 
ewe lambs, $10 each; to J. G. Turpin, $20 each, 
for best imported Bakewell or Leicester ram and 
ewe; to J. W. Ware, for best and 2d best imported 
Cotswold or New Oxfordshire buck and ewe, $20 
and $10each; to R. H. Dulaney, same for South 
Downs; and to W. C. Rives, same for Oxford 
Downs. 

For Swine, best large breed boar, $20 to Peyton 
Johnston, of Henrico; 2d best, $10 to S. W. Fick- 





lin; best 1 year old boar, $15 to Dr. J. R. Woods, 
and $20 to same, for best breeding sow over 2 
years, and $15 to same, for best sow 6 to 18 
months; to 8. W. Ficklin, $10 for 2d best sow 
over 2 years, and $8 f.r 2d best over 6 months, 
and $10 for best lot of pigs; P. Johnston, $5 for 
2d best. Small breed—to Jos. Linton & Sons, 
$20 for best boar over 2 years, and to J. G. Tur- 
pin, $10 for 2d best do.; best 1 year old boar, $15 
to P. Johnston; and $8 for.2d best do., to W. B. 
Sydnor; for best breeding sow over 2 years, $20 
to J. G. Turpin; 2d best, $10 to P. Johnston; for 
best sow over 6 months, $15 to J. G. Turpin, and 
$8 to P. Johnston, for 2d best; for best lot of pigs, 
$10 to R. H. Dulaney, and $5 for 2d best, to Wm. 
B. Sydnor. 

Additional Premiums to Premium Animals, for 
which Certificates of Merit were awarded.—For the 
best bull of any breed on exhibition, S, Luding. 
ton, for ‘‘Scipio.’’ For the best cow of any breed 
on exhibition, R. H. Dulaney, for Dairy Maid.— 
For the best stallion of any breed on exhibition, 
John Belcher for Red Eye. For the best brood 
mare of any breed on exhibition, T. W. Doswell, 
for Nina. For the best ram of any breed on ex- 
hibition, R. H. Dulaney, Southdown. For the 
best ewe of any breed on exhibition, to same.— 
For the best boar of any breed on exhibition, 
Peyton Johnson. For the best breeding sow of 
any breed on exhibition, S. W. Ficklin. 

For Implements and Machinery, H. M. Smith, of 
Richmond, received the premium of $25, for the 
most extensive and valuable collection, besides 
numerous premiums, for best horse power, clod 
crusher, roller, lime spreader, hay press, thresh- 
ers, &. To Baldwin, Cardwell & Co., of Rich- 
mond, Geo. Watt & Co., A. P. Routt, of Orange, 
premiums were awarded, for various implements 
and machinery; also to Montgomery & Bro., of 
Baltimore, for their Rockaway Fan; to G. B. 
Griffin, of Harrisburg, for straw cutter; to Geo. 
C. Hopkins, for Granger’s magic mill; to M. 8. 
Kahle, for machine for gathering cloverseed; and 
$50 to P. Rahm, for best engine for agricultural 
purposes, as a substitute for horse power. 





A sMALL posg or Lime on Wueat.—Several in- 
telligent gentlemen think that they found much 
benefit the past year by the application of a few 
bushels of water slaked lime, in checking the 
ravages of the fly. The dry powder is sown 
lightly over the wheat early in the morning or ip 
damp weather. It is safer to sow both in the Fa. 
and Spring, about the time the fly is likely to make 
its appearance. 

It is supposed too, by some, that this Homeopa- 
thic dose frequently repeated is the most effective 
way of using lime. Itis one of those things which 
can do no harm, but may prove on further experi- 
ence to be valuable, and is therefore well worth 


trying. 
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SOIL ANALYSIS. 
In our April No. of the present year we went 


fully into the subject of soil analysis, showing) gat 


that for the present there is no hope that it can be 
made available in practice for the improvement of 
the soil; first upon account of the extreme uncer- 
tainty of getting a fair average sample of the soil; 
secondly, on account of the difficulty of testing 
with sufficient accuracy the presence of the neces- 
sary elements, and thirdly on account of the cost 
of a proper analysis, supposing the other possible. 

In July, Mr. Harris, of the Genesee Farmer, a 
chemist himself, and one of the best agricultural 
writers of the day, maintains the same ground in 
part, with his usual ability. Dr. Lee of the 
Southern Cultivator, a gentleman of high reputa- 
tion and much experience as an agricultural chem- 
ist and writer, takes up the subject in reply 
through the Genesee Farmer, and in several articles 
on both sides, the question is discussed in a fair 
and friendly way. 

Mr. Harris maintains with complete success, in 
our opinion, that the most thordugh chemical 
analysis cannot determine whether any particular 
substance such as phosphoric acid or ammonia 
exists in sufficient quantity for maximum crops. 
The chemist will tell you, he says, ‘‘your soil ac- 
cording to analyses, is deficient in p stash and soda 
and phosphates and ammonia; you should there- 
fore apply twenty bushels of unleached wood 
ashes, a bushel of salt, four hundred pounds of the 
improved superphosphate of lime, and two hun- 
dred pounds of the best Peruvian Guano. These 
will furnish what your soil lacks,”’ ‘‘and yet,’ adds 
Mr. H., ‘‘no honest chemist will claim that he 
could tell by analysis which part of the field had 
been so treated and which not.’’ 

Dr. Lee, without maintaining, as we understand 
him, the direct practical use of soil analysis, dep- 
recates what he calls the “writing down’’ of ‘‘the 
application of analytical chemistry to the study 
of soils.”” He thinks that such a course on the 
part of the agricultural press tends to discourage 
researches in that department of agricultural 
science which relates to the barrenness and fer- 
tility of land. He thinks that such researches 
will lead to valuable results, that eventually agri- 
culture will reap the benefit, and therefore that 
no friend to agricultural improvement should say 
anything to discourage them, but should endeavour 
“to direct them into a more profitable line of 
research.”’ 

Mr. Harris’ reply on this point so entirely ac- 
cords with our own views on the subject, and is so 
well said, that we give it entire; regretting at the 
same time that we cannot copy the whole discus- 
sion. 


promising line of research.’? We have no wish 
to discourage investigations into the nature and ac- 
tion of the food of plants in soils. Such _investi- 
ions may lead. to valuable results. But such 
investigations are very different from ordinary 
soil analyses. In the one case the chemist is 
searching for scientific truth; in the other he pro- 
fesses, for from $5 to $50, to furnish information 
of a definite nature that is of great practical value 
to the cultivator of the soil. We assert that he 
cannot furnish such information, and think he 
ought not to make unfounded pretensions, for the 
purpose either of getting money from the farmer, 
or from the hope that he may discover some new 
and important truth. In this case as in all others, 
‘thonesty is the best policy.’’ Let the intelligent 
agriculturists and horticulturists of America know 
the truth in regard to the present position of chem- 
istry as applied to agriculture. Let them know 
in what direction it is desirable to make research- 
es, and we have no hesitation in saying that they 
will not withhold either their sympathies or their 
money. The ‘‘agricultural press’”’ will not ‘‘dis- 
courage’’ such investigations. {t has no wish to 
‘‘depress an earnest desire for more light in the 
science of agriculture.’”? On the contrary, it will 
cheerfully lend its aid in supporting those who are 
endeavoring to search out the hidden laws of ve- 
etable growth and animal nutrition. American 
armers would gladly support an institution in 
which scientific investigations could be carried on 
conjointly in the field and in the laboratory, could 
they be assured that it would not be controlled by 
mere politicians. Unfortunately, the immense 
sums of money which have been appropriated for 
the encou-agement of agricultural science, have 
not afforded results at all commensurate with the 
just expectations of the public. Nearly all the 
money has gone into the hands of wire-pulling 
pose and the cause of agricultural science 
as been retarded rather than advanced by these 
liberal appropriations. Let scientific men be can- 
did: let the agricultural press be honest; let us not 
resort to doubtful expedients; let us fearlessly de- 





clare the truth, and the boastful pretenders of sci- 
ence, falsely so called, wil) hide their diminished 
heads, and the sincere searcher after scientific 
truths will no longer have occasion to complain of 
the want of sympathy and support from the gen- 
erous tillers of the soil.”” 





Correction.—We are requested to correct an er- 
ror in the report of the Committee on the Sorgho 
Syrup, at the last State Exhibition. The sample 
to which the premium of $5 was awarded, was 
made by Mr. Ed. T. Wroth, near head of Sassa- 
fras, Kent Co, Md.,and was forwarded by Mrs. 
Wroth, to be placed on exhibition. 


Tue AcricutturaL Exuusition held at Port To- 
bacco, Md., last month, was largely attended, but 
the display was not as extensive as last year; Gen. 
George W. Hughes, of Anne Arundel county, de- 
livered the Annual Address. 








‘“‘Tue Arator.’’—The publication of this agri- 
cultural journal, heretofore issued at Raleigh, N. 
C., ceased with the last No. for want of patronage. 





_ *We entirely agree with Dr. Lee that it is de- 
sirable to direct analytical chemistry ‘‘intoa more 


The printing office is offered for sale. 
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... FLORICULTURE-~-December, 1857. 


Prepared for the American Farmer, by W. D. Brackenridge, 
"Florist and Pomologist, Govanstown, Balt. Co., Ma. 


\Camellias—Now in bloom, will require a liberal 
supply of water at the roots—using liquid manure 
occasionally; keep the atmosphere rather humid 
than otherwise—as directed for last month—and 
syringe‘ the blooming g plants but lightly, as much wa- 
teriinjures the expanded fluwers. 

Caleeolarias—Should be repotted this month, using 
a@ compost of friable loam, rotted leaves and sharp 
sand, in about equal proportions; syringe frequently, 


to keep down the red spider; the Calceolaria, in a 
dry atmosphere, being subject to attacks from these 
pests. 


Vi t off all rooted cuttings; shift into 

ts one size larger, those that are already estab- 
ished, and wanted to bloom early in Spring. 

‘Victoria, Ten Week, and other Stocks, may now 
be shifted in the next size pots. 

Lilium Longiflora, Lancifolia, and their varieties, 
if not already done, should be potted without de- 
lay, as late shifting ruins them for blooming next 
season. 

Amaryllis—in a dormant state, may now be shift- 
ed, and placed in a moist temperature of 75° Farn., 
when they will come into bloom during the winter. 

Chry when out of bloom, should be 
treated as directed for last month. 

Auriculas and Carnations—in cold frames, should 
receive plenty of light and air in fine weather, and 
be but sparingly watered at this season. 

Roses—of the Tea and Bourbon kinds, in the open 
ground, should be protected with a light covering of 
leaves or straw manure. Shift those potted off in 
August and ag fees fumigate with tobacco these, 
as well as the Jarger flowering plants in the Green- 
house, in order to kill the Aphis. 

Frames or Pits—containing hardy or half-hardy 
plants, must in cold weather be covered at night 
with thick mats; the best material of which to make 
these, is rye straw. 

- Greenhouse Department—To manage it well dur- 
ing the winter months, so as tosecure a good healthy 
growth, and a profusion of bloom in Spring, requires 
much judgement and close attention; never let the 
temperature, either by the sun or artificial heat, ex- 
ceed 60° Farn.; it is better to let it range between 
40 and 55° than higher or lower; always give air 
early in the forenoon, and take it off so soon as the 
san begins to decline; beware of currents of cold 
air setting through the house, remembering always, 
that vegetable bodies are as sensitive to sudden 
changes of temperature as the animal; water with 
caution, and be rather sparing with it than other- 
wise ; keep your plants neatly tied up to a single 
stake, and do not use more, for we have often seen 
eight to one dozen of stakes to a plant, where one was 
sufficient: Pick: off all dead leaves, and. give every 
part. of the house a thorough cleaning out, at least 
once every week, always observing to keep the path- 
ways damp, so as to prevent the dust raised by 
passers to and fro, from settling on the leaves of the 
plants. . Continue to put in cuttings of all hard 
wooded plants, as is, Erica, Diosma, Astrolo- 
ma, &. &¢. most of which, if properly cared for, 
will be rooted by Spring. . 

Tulip and Hyacinth Beds—Cover with a coat two 
inches thick, of rotted leaves, or manure; protect 


4h 








also with the same material the choice kinds of 
—— Hollyhocks, and other tender herbaceous 
P " 


THE CHINESE AND AFRICAN SUGAR CANE. 

By the following letter from Edmund Ruffin, 
Esq., it will be seen that the expectation of ma- 
king sugar from the Chinese and African sugar 
cane, is likely to be disappointed. No man in the 
country has given the subject more attention than 
Gov. Hammond, and we are satisfied that every 
possible effort has been made by him, to secure 
the desired object. Still, as Mr. Ruffin remarks, 
this result does not detract from the other benefits 
to be derived from the introduction of the cane. 
Syrup, of a quality equal to any made in Louisi- 
ana, has been made, and in quantities, and the 
fact is proven that every farmer and planter from 
Texas to Pennsylvania, can obtain their own sup- 
plies of the syrup from this source: 

With the permission of Ex-Governor Hammond, 
of South Carolina, I send, for publication, the ex- 
tracts from two letters recently received from him. 
From these, in addition to al] other known and re- 
cent testimony, I deem that there can remain no 
longer any doubt of the impossibility of obtaining 
sugar, to any useful end, from the juice of either 
the Chinese or the African Sugar Millet. Gov. 
Hammond had grown these on a large scale—on 
more than 100 acres—embracing 15 or more of the 
African varieties. Every proper care was taken 
for the culture—and a fine crop was raised. No 
proper expense was spared for the machinery, &c., 
for grinding the cane and boiling the juice. 

But though (in contradiction to former general 
expectation, and to much prior and particular evi- 
dence,) it seems that sugar cannot be produced 
from these plants, that conclusion, in my opinion, 
detracts but little from their value for this region. 
There is no doubt that excellent syrup may be 
made, even by very rude means and methods—and, 
by proper means, probably in profitable quantity, 
for general home consumption. This is enough 
for us. Also, the feeding value of the green 
plants is of much importance. Even when I for- 
merly gave credence to the many assertions that 
sugar could be made, I did not then suppose that 
the practical operation could be profitable here, 
or as cheap as to buy the sugar made from sugar 
cane in hot climates. I hope that numerous expe- 
riments and fair trial will be made of the Sugar 
Millet, and of all its varieties,so that the true gen- 
eral value, and the most productive kinds, may be 
known. Epmounp Rorrin. 








Srocxk ror Axrasama.—The Vermont Stock 
Journal for October, says, that Mr. D. Edgar 
Hill, of Bridport, Vt., has lately sold his beauti- 
ful horse, Brack Hawk Cuier, to Dr. Ashe, and 
some gentlemen associated with him, of Alabama. 
The same parties have also purchased several very 
valuable Black Hawk mares for the same desti- 
nation. Black Hawk Chief is a son of Old 
Black Hawk, and has been a (ge trey horse for 
several years. This is not Dr. Ashe’s first experi- 
ment in Vermont Horses. He purchased three 
or four fine animals some two years since, 
they-have proved so valuable that he has been 
led to make thé above addition to his stock. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


We copy the following article, written by a far- 
mer’s wife, from the New England Farmer, to 
show that the best flower gardens may be easily 
had,—we shall not say by labor and perseverance, 
but by merely allowing the taste to take its own 
unrestrained course, and giving its gratification the 
form of a pleasure and recreation. Hire a little 
more in-door help, if necessary; and the gain in 
health and spirits will greatly overpay the outlay, 
even if doctor’s bills alone are reckoned into the 
account, 

‘*In the autumn of 18—I met with a very severe 
domestic affliction. Along, dreary winter passed, 
spring came, and knowing as I well did that occu- 
pation affords relief to one in affliction, I resolved 
to spend my leisure moments in attempting to cul- 
tivate a few flowers. I applied to my husband, 
who offered me a nice, rich and highly cultivated 
little spot in our excellent vegetable garden. 1 
took a few bottles of maple syrup and an old farm- 
horse, and drove to the house of an elderly couple 
about two miles distant, who, I had previously ob- 
served, cultivated flowers. I told the gentleman 
I was desirous of getting some plants to place in 
my own garden; the old man was evidently pleased 
to see me manifesting a taste for flowers, and gave 
me as he could spare. I think he only had a few 
varieties of pinks, some of the common roses, and 
a flowering almond, which was his treasure; he 
succeeded in getting a little root for me. Leaving 
the syrup with him, as he refused money, I re- 
turned home delighted with my prizes. Every- 
thing I placed in my little bed grew and throve 
finely. The cultivation of that little spot was to 
me a source of real comfort. In the autumn fol- 
lowing, a lady sent me four tulip bulbs. I felt 
rich. I will just say, my garden operations com- 
menced between twelve and fifteen years ago. I 
had over two thousand tulips in blossom last sum- 
mer, and with safety can say I have given away 
over a bushel of tulip bulbs. I have now twenty- 
seven varieties, besides all the bulbous roots that 
can be cultivated in our northern clime. I have 
over twenty varieties of roses, comprising many 
choice ones, and almost an endless variety of flow- 
ers, both perennials and annuals, cultivated in our 


garden. 

The pleasure I have derived from the tending of 
my garden has pons repaid me for all the labor 
bestowed upon it. Indeed the labor has been but 
pleasure. 

I know many object to a flower garden, or even 
to a border of flowers, on the ground of too much 
labor and expense. I will now state as nearly as 
possible, the amount of time and money expended 
upon my garden 

I never bought but two plants for it, namely, a 
trumpet honeysuckle, and a pink moss-rose, obtain- 
ing my shrubs and plants, by exchanging my own 
for those I had not, many being given to me at the 
outset ; but I have had abundant opportunity to 
repay all such favors. 

Now for the labor bestowed thereon. We have 
many shade trees about our house. I suffer the 
leaves that fall in autumn, to remain on the ground 
through the winter, as they afford some protection 
to the roots. I havea man rake them off careful- 
ly in the spring—It can be done in a few hours. 





My borders, containing bulbous roots, require no 
care in spring, as I prepare them with my garden- 
rake in the autumn with my own hands. Ithen 
take two-thirds of the care of my borders through 
the summer, having the help of a man, perhaps an 
hour in a day while the weeds are growing rapid- 
ly; after that time I usually do all myself, and to 
me it is a most pleasant pastime. I ama farmer’s 
wife, and not without an abundance of in-door 
employment, but my garden is my relaxation from 
labor; money would not tempt me to part with it. 
From the earliest crocuses and snow-drops to the 
Jatest autumnal flower, it is one continual pleasure. 
It is a very great advantage to children, too, giving 
them a taste in early life for the beautiful in na- 
ture. No one can deny that our hearts are made 
better by communion with the works of God. 

I will add, that since I commenced gardening 
there have sprung up about our dwelling, trees 
bearing most delicious plums, cherries and pears; 
vines Jaden with the juicy grape; strawberries and 
raspberries, too, have each their proper place in 
some favorable spot. I would not willingly ex- 
change my home for what it was before we culti- 
vated fruits and flowers, and I believe any person 
that owns even a small amount of land, without 
being the poorer for it, can afford a little spot for 
ornamental gardening.” 


SPREADING MANURE ON THE SURFACE. 

A writer in the Edinburg Journal of Agriculture, 
commenting on the views of Prof. Voelcker, as to 
the exposure of fresh manure on the surface of 
the ground, relates the following striking experi- 
ment, made by a scientific man, for the purpose 
of testing expressly the several methods of using 
manure: 

‘There being a difference of opinion among sci- 
entific men regarding the advantage of spreading 
dung upon the surface, and leaving it exposed for 
some time before covering it in, Professor Legnitz, 
of Eldena, had recourse to experiment for the 
solving of the question. For this purpose he se- 
lected 2} roods, which he divided into four equal 
parts. ‘fo No. 1 no manure was given. No, 2 
received about two tons of farm-yard dung, which 
was spread immediately and covered in by means 
of the plough. No. 3 was treated in the same 
manner, with this difference, that the hoe was 
used instead of the plough. The same quantity of 
dung was carried to No. 4, and allowed to remain 
spread for three weeks on the soil before being 
covered in by the hoe. On the 10th of October 
the four lots subjected to expedient were sown 
with about 95 pints of rye seedeach. The follow- 
ing are the total results of the crop of each lot, 
grain and straw included: 

No. 1 produced 583 Ibs. | No. 2 produced 770 lbs. 
“ 3 6é 818 “eé sé 4 “e 935 “ee 

The writer very justly remarks, that a single 
experiment should not be considered conclusive, 
but that it is sufficiently striking to warrant a 
repetition of it on a larger scale, 








To Susscripers OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
at Ricumonp, Va.—Peyton Johntson, Esq., 115 
Maine street, will be furnished with the bills of 
all persons indebted to us at Richmond and its vi- 
cinity—those indebted to the Farmer will please 
make payment to him. aio 
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: TOBACCO. 
On another page we have presented some views in 
regard to the monetary affairs of the country, and 
their effects upon the prices of Cotton and Grain, 
&c.—Below we give in connexion therewith, some 
remarks upon the price and prospects of Tobacco, 
from the Marlboro, (Md.) Gazette of the 25th. ult., 
which goes still farther to prove that the present 
low rates for our produce is not predicated upon 
their abundance, but upon the derangement of the 
currency of this country and Europe: 
‘‘Topacoo.—The Clarksville (Tenn.) Chronicle 
says that a crop of tobacco sold there last week at 
$7 per cwt. and several tobacconists have closed 
contracts for the weed at $5a $5.50 per ewt,’’ 
The above article, from the Clarksville (Tenn. ) 
Chronicle, would seem to indicate that the sales of 
this article will range among the low prices next 
year. But a moment’s reflection will satisfy any 
thinking mind that our sister neighbors of Tennes- 
-see have become alarmed too soon, and without ade- 
quate cause. 
The recent circulars from Europe to the State De- 
partment on Tobacco Statistics, shew that there is 
no surplus on hand abroad, but a greatly diminish- 
ed supply, as compared with former years. Besides 
this, it is well known that the crop of this year, is 
far short of the crops of either 1855 or 1856. The 
domestic consumption has increased within the last 
ten years, twenty five percent., and the demand in 
foreign countries has been increasing in the same ra- 
tio, while the production at home, for the want of 
labor and other causes, has made no progress cor- 
responding to this increased consumption at home 
and abroad. 
The foreign production has never been and never 
can be very large, therefore the great supplies for 
foreign consumption must be drawn from this coun- 
try after supplying its own large and increasing de- 
mands. But more particularly at this time, when 
our foreign debt is to be paid in agricultural pro- 
ductions, if paid at all, by reason of the utter pros- 


We say then to the Tobacco and Cotton Planters, 
be of good cheer. You hold in your hands the staff 
of national and international ty and integ- 
rity. The debts neither of nations or of individuals 
can be liquidated without a resort to your medium 
of exchange. Be not foolish or dumb stricken by 
brainless newspaper paragraphs or commercial hire- 
lings, but knowing and feeling your own indepen- 
dence and strength, stand firm and demand the real 
value of your agricultural labors. Both cotton and 
tobacco ought to advance instead of decline. 








MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL &0- 
CIETY. 

Baltimore, Nov. 17, 1857. 

The Committee met pursuant to call. Present, 
Ramsay McHenry, Esq., President, and Messrs. 0. 
Bowie, J. H. McHenry, Chas. Ridgely, of H., and 
Frank Cooke. 
A letter was received from Dr. 8. P. Smith, apolo- 
gizing for his absence in consequenee of indisposi- 
tion. 
On motion Mr. J. H. McHenry, the Treasurer was 
called on for a statemrnt of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the Society, and its liabilities as far as could 
be determined. The Treasurer in accordance with 
the call, made a statement, when, on motion of Mr. 
Bowie, his acconnts were ordered to be referred to a 
committee of three for examination to report to an 
adjourned meeting, to be held on the first Tuesday 
in December—Committee, Mr. R. McHenry, Mr. J. 
Merryman and Mr. F. Cooke. 
On motion, it was ordered that the Treasurer call 
on all members of the Society who have not paid 
their dues for the past year, urging them to do so as 
early as possible, 
On motion of Mr. J. H. McHenry, the premium of 
$18 for the best imported Jack was ordered to be 








tration and loss of other available remittances, it is | paid to Mr. J. Crosby—the same having been improp- 
the height of folly, or at least of exaggerated panic, | erly entered at the Show among the native Jacks, 
to suppose that the only available mediums of ex-| ang not reported on. 


change (cotton, tobacco and breadstuffs) can long 
remain at an inactive or retrograding value. 


On motion, the recommendations of the several 


By the last arrival from Europe we have an illus- | Committees for discretionary premiums, were de- 


tration of what we say. 
of the Courier des Etats Unis, uses the following sig- 
nificant language in one of his letters :—‘‘ Most o 
the houses which may suffer in their trade with the 


The Paris correspondent | clined, on accouat of the state of the Treasury. 


The attention of the Committee was called to the 


premium on Essays, but no action was taken thereon 


United States are rich, and well able to resist the | #t the meeting. 


crisis; while others have adopted measures to save 


Mr. Jno. Merryman, was authorized to make a 


themselves and receive returns for their advances. | disposition of the grounds for the ensuing year. 


pice. have transmitted orders to their agents in the U- 
nited States to accept payment in paper, and immediate- 
ly to employ it in the purchase of cereals, cotton, sug- 
ars, §¢., for which they can easily find a good market 
in Europe.’’ The same results took place in 1837, 
during the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks in that year. 
almost the only remittances that were made to for- 
eign countries, and accordingly, in that year, and 
in 1838, tobacco as well as cotton commanded high 


The Committee then adjourned to the Ist Tuesday 


in December. 


Tets, SAMUEL SANDS, Secretary. 





Arapian Statiion.—Aaron Clement, Esq. of 


Agricultural productions were Philadelphia, has for sale an Arabian Stallion, 
well vouched for—and other rare Stock. 


The Rural Annual, and Horticultural Directory, 


and remunerating prices. So it will and must ever for 1858, by Jos. Harris, Editor of the Genesee 


be when by reason of the hoarding of specie by the 
banks or other debtors, the productions of a country 


Farmer, is just issued. It contains a variety of 


become the chief if not the only commodities of ex-| useful matter, of interest to every cultivator of 





change. 





the soil. 
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LIME. | 

In a recent number we gave a portion of a chap- | 
ter from Norton’s Scientific Agriculture, on the ! 
beneficial effects of, and directions for using, lime. 
We give the conclusion of the chapter, on the 
composition of Lime :— 

Numerous kinds of limestone, differing greatly 
in purity, are found in various districts. In somé 
sections these are all magnesian limestones ordolo- ! 
mites, as these are called by mineralogists, con- 
taining, beside carbonate of lime, carbonate of 
magnesia. Where the magnesia is in large quan- 
tity, it is decidedly injurious, and in some cases is 
so much as to render the limestone inadmissable | 
for agricultural purposes. {tis these from which | 
the hydraulic or water cement is made. Although | 
magnesia is necessary to plants, caustic magnesia, | 
if introduced in large quantity into the soil, | 
seems to produce a very bad effect, and lime that | 
contains much of it is therefore to be avoided. 

Beside limestones, there are several other forms 
in which lime is largely used by the farmer. The 
chief of these is marl. This substance consists 
usually of the fragments and dust of sea, fresh 
water, or land shells, more or less mixed with 
earth. When pure, the greater portion is carbon- 
ate of lime. 

There are many marls which do not contain 
more than from 15 to 25 per cent of lime. It is 
necessary to apply these in much larger quantity, 
to produce an equal effect, and of course they will 
not bear transportation to so great a distance.— 
In using marls, it is always best to put on heavier 
doses than of any form of burnt lime, as there is 
not, from its mild nature, the same risk of adding 
too much. 

There are in this country some substances used 
largely as manure, and called marls, that have 
very little lime in them. These are in certain 
parts of New Jersey. The lime, in shells scatter- 
ed through them, varies from 10 to 20 per cent 
in some specimens, in others there is scarcely any 
at all. The effect of these marls is, however, 
great upon poor soils, and in New Jersey they are 
very largly applied. The secret of their value 
lies chiefly in from 12 to 20 per cent of potash, 
which the best of them contain, according to the 
analyses of Prof. H. D. Rodgers. 

lt is always easy to ascertain whether any sub- 
stance supposed to be a marl, really is so or not, 
by trying it with a little muriatic acid. If there 
is much carbonate of lime, the effervescence will 
be strong and violent, owing to the bubbling up 
and escape of carbonic acid gas. Carbonate of 
magnesia and many other carbonates would, it is 
true, produce a like appearance; but these are 
rarely found native, in very large quantities. 

On some sections of the sea coast, a species of 
shell or coral sand is to be obtained, made up of 
shells or corals ground into fine fragments by the 
action of the sea: this is always a valuable manure. 
On the coast of Ireland, the fishermen go out and 
scoop it up froma considerable depth. It con- 
tains usually some organic remains, which add 
materially to its value. This, like the marls, may 
be safely added to the land in large quantities, 
without fear of injury to crops. 


Patent Office Report.—We are indebted to Hon. 
Mr. Holt, Commissioner of Patents, and also to 
Hon. J. M. Harris, M. C., for copies of the Pat- 


| not more so than last year. 





ent Office Report, which we are distributing to 
applicants. 


“SLUGGISHNESS OF TRADE.” 

Under this heading a Western paper says:— 

‘‘The shipments of grain from Chicago this year 
are 6,000, bushels less than at this season last 
year. The receipts are ae ample, now, but 

he same falling off 
is noted at all the lake ports. The Cincinnati 
Price Currrent says the receipts at that city are 
not half what they ought to be; and the boats at 
our own landing which lately arrived from below 
are preparing to lay up, it being impossible to get 
good cargoes below, even at the lowest possible 
rates of freight.”? 

The receipts of the Baltimore and Ohio: Rail- 
road for the last month, were about $75,000 less 
than for the same time last year. Whilst every 
class of the community is hard pressed, can it be 
that the scarcity of money is alone the cause of 
preventing the ‘‘moving’’ of produce to market, 
The farmers are probably as much in want of 
money, as they usually are at this season, and in 
the same ratio we suspect, therefore, they have in 
all likelihood, forwarded their produce to market. 
At any rate, there is good reason to believe that 
there was not the same amount to come to market, 
as there was last year. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Saturday Evening Post, makes its annual 
bow to the public through our medium, for renew- 
ed support. We commend its appeal, (to be 
found on the first page of cover) to the readers at- 
tention. 

Geo. S. Bandel, Baltimore, offers to the public the 
Wyandotte Corn, this certainly is one of the most 
extraordinary productions of the age, and worthy 
the attention, at least on a small scale, of every 
grain grower. 

M. M. Ege, Agent, Baltimore, offers Iron Rail- 
ing of every description; also tree boxes, wire 
window frames, &c. 

Geo. Page & Co., Balt. it will be seen, have had 
an important verdict in favor of their Saw Mills— 
they have, also prepared a Mill for grinding the 
Sugar Cane, which may be depended on. 


S. Sands & Worthington have some of the 
ular Alderney Cattle and Black Hawk Horses on 
sale. 

Hy. C. Brown & Co., Baltimore, offers Saws of 
every description. Owners of Saw Mills and oth- 
ers requiring Saws, would do well to.call on these 
gentlemen. 

E. Whitman & Co., Baltimore, show the com- 
plete triumph of their ‘“* Young America’’ Corn 
and Cob Mill, in 1857. 

Isaac Lohmann, New York, offers for sale some 
of the Llamas spoken of in another place. 


Thos. Baynes, Baltimore, offers Bone Dust and 
Poudrette, trom his well known fac y—those 
wanting Bone Dust can be supplied, which is not 
the case at some seasons, 

A. G. Mott, Baltimore, offers Cumings’ Pre- 
mium Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutter, which is 
highly spoken of—also some of the most celebra- 
ted Plows in use. 
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REPORT ON WORKING OXEN—COUNTY TEAMS. 

No formal report was made by the Committee 
appointed at the late Show of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society—but we find the following 
memorandum in the Record book, signed by 
Messrs. B. Hickman, of Chester Co., Pa., and 
Joshua Hutchings and J. N. Henderson, of Balti- 
more county, viz:— 

To J. H. McHenry, of Baltimore Co. the Ist 
premium. 

To Messrs. J. C. Smith, Henry N. Merryman, 
Ino/ Merryman, and 8. W. Worthington, of Balti- 
more Co. the 2d premium. 








BALTIMORE MARKET---Nov. 28, 


The produce market has been quite unsettled during 
the past month—the unexpected panic in kngland, just as 
our American affairs were improving, has caused an un- 
favorable tarn for produce of aii kinus. By the iast steam- 
er, we learn that the British government had permitted the 
banks to suspend, though not before a number otf failures 
of them and of mercantile houses, had taken place, as had 
been the case in this country; the s had relieved 
the pressure very sensibly, but of course every kind of 
business will be depressea for some time to come. It is 
believed that large amounts of produce will be ordered 
from this country, in payment oi debts, and the necessity 
for the transition of specie will be thus avoided, to a con- 
siderable extent. It is umpossibie to foretell what is in 
reserve, and we therefore repeat out advice to our iriends, 
to have their produce in a position to takeadvantage ot the 
market at the earliest momeut. ‘The unusualiy early 
stoppage of canal navigation at the North and Northwest, 
by <ne recent cold speli, will no doubt cause more active 
demand for our Southern flour and grain, in the Kastern 
ports. Along and severe winter, ana much suffering and 
privation by all ciasses, is anticipated. 

Flour, Howard street and Oh10, $5.25 a 5.37, cash; City 

a 5.25; Family Fiour, $6.25; Extra do. $7.25; Ohio 
extra, $5.25; ‘Howard street do. $6 a 6.25; and City Milis 
extra, $6.25 a 6.75 per bbl. Rye Fiour, $242.50 per 10u 
Ibs., ing to quality. Corn Meal, Vity Milis, $3.50 

bbl.; Brandywine do. $3.50. Wheat, receipts heavy, 
Vhich, with the unfavorabie accounts from kurope, has 
pat down the price several cents; the amount vilered on 
‘Change, from Saturday the 2ist to Wednesday, 25ih, was 
150,000 bushels; on Friday 13,\00 bushels were ofterea, 
and the market was a little stiffer, there being an active 
demand, and Reds sold at 105 a 115c. for fair to prime par- 
cels; Whites sold at 110 a li6c. for ordinary to 1tair prime; 
118 a 125c. for good to prime do.; and 130 a 132c. tor choice 
samples do. market for the past week closed buoyant. 
Cornu is also firm; sales at 74 a 78c. for good to prime old 
Whit-; 78. for prime old yellow; and 55a tS5c. tor new 
White and Yellow. Oats are in fair request, and prices 
well sustained, at 30 a 33, for good to prime Md. and Va., 
and 35c. for prime pareeis of Pa. Rye, Md. 70c., Pa. do. 
85a 90c.,and rather drooping. Clover seed, $5.75 a 6, and 
. Pimothy seed, $2.25 a 2.50. Flaxseed, $1.10a 1.1%. 
In Guano and other concentrated manures, not much do- 
ing, and vrices ed. Hay and Straw scarce, and 
much waited; Hay, $14 a 18 per tun, for baled; $12 a 14 
for loose, Wheat and Oat Straw, $9 a 12 per ton; Kye 
Straw, $17.18 perton. Naval Stores—Kosin, $1.50 a 1.55; 
Spirits ‘ mtine, 45 a 4c per gal.; Tar, 1.75 a $2; Pitch, 
oe do. 2 1.902 0.1 do. 2.50 a $4 per bbl.— 
otatoes, are in demand, and supply good; prime Mercers 
95 a $1, com. do. 8 a 90c. and Sw 75e., or $2 per bbl. 
Apples, $3 a 4 ny bbl., as in quality. Plaster, no change. 
Provisions are in fair demand, for shipment, but the stocks 
are light. Tobacco, Ma. Ground Leaf, as in quality, $7.80 
a 8.50; inferior Short Seconds, $6 a 6.50; Brown Leal, $8 a 
9; and Extra, $10 a 14; for Ground Leaf, $5 a 7.50 for ord. 
to good; single hhds. sell at $4 a 4.50 for inferior, and $8 a 
9 for choice quality; the receipts are light, and attention is 
turned mostiy to Ground Leaf. Whiskey, 22 a 23c. for 
country; 234¢ a 24 for city; and 24a pein sl ey | for 
Ohio Whiskey. Cattle, Beef, prices range $9 to 4.62, 
on the hoof, ual to $6 a 8.37 ene exons 2 
gross, being a slight improvement. S$ 75 a 4.50 per 
= = — ogs, supply light, sales at $7.25 a 7.37 per 
’? 
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MARYLAND . AGRICULTURAL 
Cor... BiG Ei. 


Se Peep pe STOCK OF THE 
MARYLAND AGRICUL1 URAL COLLEGE met 
this day pursuant to notice at the State Agricultural go. 
ciety’s Rooms ; when on examination of the Books of the 
Sens that the amount 
cash required under the law, to authorize the Stockhol- 
Ritu election of a Board of Trustees had 
not been \ 

Reluctantly _ with Pe) serene Se Sesion: 
ers adjourned mee hav. ‘ore BO, 
poineee a further m to be held at the same piace eq 
in, they trust, the well founded nope; that by this une 

t e well fo t 
there will have been effected such a compliance with the 
requirements of the law as shall enable the Stockholders 








to discharge their duty in the election of Trustees. 

In the interim the Commissioners earnestly invoke the 
subscribers to this en , those who do really and tru- 
ly feel an interest in its success, to make payment in cash 
to their agent, Mr. Bowie, or any one of theirown num- 
ber, of three fourths the amount of their respective sub- 

ons ; or in their o of the whole—the last instal. 
ment of which will be due on the ist of — next,the . 
three other instalments being, by the terms of subscrip. 
tion, past due at this f ‘ 

The law endowing this institution, that fifty 
thousand dollars shall have been subscribed ; twenty-five 
thousand dollars of this amount paid M cash, and the 
ance secured, to be paid before the Stockholders can 
the right of electing Trustees. When organized it is made 
the duty of the Board of Trustees to select and 
suitable Farm for the purposes of the 
Ha done this and reported the to the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, they are entitled under the law to the en- 
“are of six Poene dollars: parnaveet ci 

e friends o' laryland College 
thus realize the importance of , 
oe aa advantage to be secured from 
e liberality of the State may be forteited and forever lost. 
To facilitate the action of the Board of the 


2 


Commissioners invite proposals to supply and sell a suita- 

ble farm for the pur of an Agricultural Co! , to be 

addressed under to the Trustees, in care of the Com- 

missioners of the Maryland Agricultural College, at the 

— Agricultural Society’s Rooms, 128 Baltimore street, 
more. 

These proposals must be in such form, and reo cage 
that any om of them accepted by the Trustees will be ob- 
i and at once become a contract between the par- 
ties. hey must embody succinctly and clearly, location 
pA ay pu 

supply 
Stipes Rnceratoreees 
and such other adv: es as they claim. 
The proposals will be placed in tale of the Trus- 
tees, as soon as elected, who will immediately thereafter 
take steps to secure such information as will enable them 
properly to compare and estimate the advantages of the 
several offers, and arrive at a judicious result in their se- 
lection. By order.of the Commissioners. 
JAMES T. EARLE 


decl-It 





SUGAR MILL. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS have invented a strong and sub- 
stantial SUGAR MILL, to grind Chinese Sugar Cane, 
that can be depended upon, and driven by one or two hor- 
ses. It presses out all of the juice at one o tion. Price 
Fanaar GEORGE PAGE §& CO., Baltimore. 


DOORS, SASHES, BLINDS, GLAZED SASHEs, 

WINDOW AND DOOR FRAMES. 

ASE can save fifty per cent. in obtaining the 
bove articles f 

, a necessary lor building purposes, by 











GEORGE O. STEVENS & CO. 
47 Pratt street, Baltimere. 


sel-ly 
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. KKETTLEWELL’S. 
INo.1l &eoa... 
MANIPULATED GUANO. 


No. 6 Bowly’s Wharf, Balt. 


fo. 1 containing warranted) 8 cent. of Ammonia. 
F «* Ne 50 Le cent. Phos. of Lime. 
3 


5 per cent: of Ammonia. 


“ 


50 to 55 per cent. Phos. of Lime. 
No. 1 948 Per Ton of 2,000 ths. 
2 43 “es “ss : 


Can always be had at No. 6 Bowly’s Wharf. 

Certificates from the most reliable sources will 
be shown at my office, demonstrating its superiority 
ever Peruvian Guano in the production of a first 
erop, and which cannot fail to satisfy the most 
eautious or incredulous, 

An invitation is extended to all who have tried 
it, side by side with Peruvian Guano, to report any 
experiment where it has failed to equal vian 
results. ', 

It isa perfect powder, every particle ready for 
application, put up in strong bags, and to guard 
against imitation, the manufacturers name is sten- 
eilled upon every bag. 

No farmer should purchase his manures without 
horoughly investigating the merits of this article. 
This, at least, will cost nothing; and may prove of 
mutual advantage. All certificates which may be 
published by whomsoever, of the result of ‘‘Manip- 
alated Guano” upon all crops previous to the last 
spring, have reference to the article manufactured 
at my works, as the originator of this most valuable 
of all fertilizers—apply to : 

JOHN KETTLEWELL, 
or G. OBER, General Agent, 

No. 6 Bowly’s Wharf, Balt. 


JAS, 8, SUTER & SON'S 
STEAM TURNING AND SAWING WORKS, 


AND HARD WOOD LUMBER YARD, 
No, 11 N. Farpesricx Street, Barro. 
RACKETS, Newel Post, Banisters, Columns, Carriage 
and Cart Hubs, &c. M y, Walnut, Cherry, 
Poplar, Oak, &c., to which we invite the attention of Far- 
mers and Builders. aul-ly 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CO, 
COMMISSION AND 


PRODUCE MERCHANTS, 


118. & 133 Norra Srreet, Baurtimore, 
ANKFUL to our friends for past favors. we would 
continue to solicit consignments, and pay nal 
attention to the sale of FLOUR. GRAIN of all ki CLO- 
VERSEED, WHISKEY, CORN MEAL and COUNTRY 
PRODUCE generally. We have for. sale Guano, Fi 
Salt, Plaster, Clover and Timothy Seed at the lowest rates. 


jel-ty 
MILLWRIGHT AND MACHINIST. 


aal 











AMES MURRAY, 42 York st..(near Light,) Baiti- |- 


more, Md., returns thanks for the continued favors of 


? 
the public. He has largely increased his poe n= 
dee for doing MILL ‘AND MACHINE WORK gener- 
, such as neiags, weenene lron and Brass work, &c., 
warrants all k of work planned and erected by 


him to operate well. apl-ly 


COS eas c BOOKS.—A large ‘assort- 
ment of Books on Agricultare and kindred 
subjects, constantly on sale at this office. 








JAMES FLETCHERS'. 
LOTTERY & EXCHANGE OFFICE 
No. 3 §. Calvert Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


MARYLAND LOTTERIES. 


,.000 LOTTERY. 
HE SPECIAL NOTICE. £E 


The Famous and Lucky Patapsco Lett, small ¢ 
hereafter be 7 Tis iasmawene 


CAPITALS. 
1 prize of $6,000 is 
1 prize of 3,000 is 
5 prizesof 1,000 are 
10 prizes of 500 are 
j 250 ar 
&e. 


Tickets $1; Halves 50 Cents; Quarters 26. Cents, 
A FULL CERTIFICATE OF PACKAGES, OF 
26 Wholes, $16 | 26. Quarte: 
26 Halves, 8 | 26 Eighths,” % 

In the Small Lotteries I average the sale of the 
Capitals at least twice a week, the prizes dos. one 
ly fallen into the hands of those who stood in need of mo- 
ney. Persons desirous of giving the small Lottery a fair 
pe Rowe take the best plan, and send me §64, for which 
I will return four Certificates of Packages of whole Tick- 
ets, in all, 104 Tickets, the loss on which could not exceed 
the money,paid, and affords not only a very good chance 
for a high prize, but a fair one for a handsome little for- 
tune. Four packages of consecutive numbers but seldom 
missing a good 3 number Ticket, varying from $100 to 


000. 
All orders to secure the earliest attention and 
tion of regular packages, or single tickets and roe = 
be forwarded without delay, and addressed tothe’ great 
Prize Agent, JAMES FLETCHER, 
Box 753 Post Orrice, BauTimorz, Mp, 
a §G- The official drawing, duly certified to by the State 
Commissioner, will be sent immediately after it is drawn. 
to all who order from me, with a full explanation of the 
result. The above list contains only the ca ; the 
prizes in every Lottery vary from the price of ickets up- 
wards. jyi-6m 








Read This and Show it to your Neighbor, 
THE FEVER AND AGUE CURED. 


THE TRAPPER’S REMEDY; 


OR, OREGON AGUE POWDERS. 


IS preparation has been used with emInEnT st 

cess, and being safe and speedy in its op relions hes 
established for itself a utc aeruTaTion in ose quarters 
where its been made known by experience 
By — strictly to the directions, relief may be conf 
dently calcu upon. No arsenic, quinine, nor poison 
of any kind in its composition. Many of the most respect- 
able citizens of this and other States have tried it, and will 
bear testimony to its great value. For sale by 

SMITH & ATKINSON, 
13 S. Sharp St., Baltumore, 

A special discount to those who buy tosell again. - oc .-ly 


FOR SALE, 
Y JAMES GOWEN, Moonvaray, 
pape res Co Pas OR- 
T 
LL—DUKE OF CUMBERLAND; 
a mottled tory tae gd four years old, just in his prime. He 
has been used but moderately, and only among Mr. Gow- 
en’s cattle, in which service he has given proofs of uni- 
formly g the finest calves ever produced perhaps b 
any young Bull. He is held at . To Farmers a 
Breeders, or those who should change their Bull, or to a 
club of neighboring farmers, the Duke would prove a 
profitable investment. He is not re or peewes 
and with proper care may serve usefully for eig: t years to 
come. ocl-3tortf 
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BONE sie e Rseees DRETTE, 


Stam bushel or 
REL Se ie dha cut Me 
ee adapted for Corn or any crop in 


po kb ao pee h and M. B. Worthington, 
4 C) 
; Thomas 8, and John Rideout, Annap- 
; B.G. ’ Browstor and J. 4 toull, New Jersey. Theabove 
Farmers will testify to its merits. 

¥, WILK sTREET aes Hargis’ Caeex, Canton. 

Orders leit at the American er office will be attend- 
ed to. THOMAS BAYNES. 





FOR SALE, 

Imported Ald (or Jersey) bull 
To COMMODORE, antral 1852. Second 
) Prize bull under two years, in the Island of 

Game Ki tang: dddiegoy Salt pader 3 seats, 

Yremium tor 5 roe under 

saat , f : erpland Sato Show 154. 

First Premium for Imp. Alderney Bull over 3 years. 
Pon Maryland State Show 1855. 


First Premium for Imported Alderney 
Mary 


po _ land i otate Show 1856. 

First Premium for Jersey 

U.S. Ag. seuss Show, at Philadelphia, 1856. 

Also in Po Prémium sees Herd, 1856. 
Paice $200. 


Jersey Bull MIDSHIPMAN—Calved April 11, 1s54— 
Sired on the Island of Jersey—Dam Imported Gazelle. 


Second Premium Alderney Bull, under 2 years old, 
4 land State Show 1855. 


First Premium Alderney Bull, between 2 ana 3 years 
Fw Marylana State Show 186. 


First Premium Jersey Bull, hatween 2 and 3 years, 
U.S. Agr. Society’s Show, Philadelphia, 1856. 
Price, $150. 
Jersey Bull Calves under one year—Pricr $50. 


Imp. Devon Bull RED ROSE, (Davy’s Herd Book, - 
Sire KariofExeter, ‘“ 
Maid, “ “ “ 407 ro 


Bred by Mr. James Quartiy, of Molland, Devon. 
Calved March, 1853. Imported August, 1854. 
First Premium imp. Devon Bull, between | and 2 years, 
land State Show 1854, 


Mary 
First Premium Imported Devon B 
a Mary. vind State Show 1856. 


Pricz $250." 
J. HOWARD McHENRY, 
aul-tf Pixesvittzg, Battimore Counry, Mp. 


AGENCY 


FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF ANIMAIS. 


—— as CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, 
Pure ground BONE DUST, and { SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME of reliable quality. 
Apply at No. 75 Dock street, or at the third door East of 
16th street, in South street. 
AARON CLEMENT, Agent. 
N. B.—A superior article of COAL for sale, on the most 
reasonable terms. Apply as above. apl-tf 


THOROUGH Bl BRED A AYRSHIRES 











sien 1 emer I offer for Sale 25 


head of thorough bred Ayrshire Cattle, 
sulls, Cows and Heiiers, from | month to 10 
years "old, pa) are rodeong inn Fayre! age say be: 


Furcuasers at a distance may rely uw on pane their or- 
ders filled as fairly as those er ae aly in pe F 5 a 
Cc. ? 


aul-tf Emmorton, Harford County, Maryland. 


AFRICAN GUANO. 


E HAVE a lot of this guano, with 6 or7 cent. 
—_ is worthy attention. Also Peru- 
vian, Colombian and Mexican Guanos, at lowest prices. 
8. SANDS & WORTHINGTON, Farmer Office. 


septl- 











PIANOS! PIAN 
WAREROOMS, 181 BALTIMORE 
WEST FAYETTE STREET, 

"en of Baw agh the 


» AND 8 


aig Ape 
suet NUNNS. & & CLARK, 


CHICKERING & SONS. 
They contain all the improvements of any real value, 
and their ents have been thoroughly tested for the 
and are unquestionably 
possess remarkable sweetnessof tone, action 
itully even, fea, and light of touch, rapidly responsive, 
and yo ges ob immense power. 
assortment of Rosenkranz’s Ades 


mplete 
with thrall t the I late ee at ices, 
oct 1 . D. BENTEEN, Balti 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO FORTES. 
gespmechd HARTGE & CO. 
ACTURERS or GRAND & SQUARE 
PIANO FO FORTES, No. 121 Frontlin ener 
near Eutaw, where may be found Pianos 
which for el: of » and sweetness of tone, and a- 
greeable touch are second to none in the country. jyl-lyr 


REAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF WOOD TUBE, For Chain 
Pumps, Water Pipe, d&c. 
Phas K. TYLER & CO. have at Pees Steam Saw Mill 
oon es ef A Fell streets, Baltimore, Md., one of 
WYCOFF’S BORING MACHINES, and are now 
to manufacture Tube for Chain Pain 
ing water, and various other pu: tis made of white 
ine or other soft wood scan g. a sections eight feet 
1028; with ron lb ints, bona tight, and can be well laid 
y ef common rer. ey are, in many respects, 
ferable to Lead or Iron Pipes, being quite nA Gabebie. lew 
likely to contaminate the water, and not more than one- 


third of the 
Farmers, Railroads, M: Companies and others who 








Mining 
wish to convey wa ter, will find it to their interest to inves- 


tigate this matter. hat greater luxury can a farmer have 
than PURE RUNNING WATER at his house and barn? 
It not only promotes the health of man and beast, but saves 
bot e money. 

srompt attention to all orders addressed to 


G. K. TYLER & CO. 
jyl-ly Corner of Pratt & Patterson sts., Baltimore. 


NOTICE. 
tke Roslin Tile Works are now p 
to farmers and others, Tile for un 
draining, at the following prices:— 
2 inch Pipe Tile at sis per thousand. 
“ “ “ 


25 
~ Horse-shoe Tile, ” * 





to furnish 
ler and surface 


‘ 

“ “e Qu ba 
éo-an orders sent to the works, or to GEO. V. SCOTT 
& Co., Agents, Petersburg, Va., receive oe atten- 
tion. ’ Samples of each kind may be seen a of 


E. Wuirman & Co., Baltimore. 
jyl-ly WM. Y. KEESTER. 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR CANCER, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF CAUSTIC OR THE KNIFE. 


Reliable and uniform in its effects in all cases, and 
a possible doubt, in every case to which it has 





The pray sa Pee guarantee a f all os, 
Cancer where ital Parts are not involved, before the appll- 
cation is made. As the wonderful effects of this remedy 
abe A rage ey wi known, anton A Peds deemed pein lye ss | 

than w. 


A “A pemphint givieg the Pre full description of cures and the 
manner of treatment, with other information on the nature 

and character of emeigady peat all TOnN, revibis, 
knowledge it contains. ata Salient 

may l—ly Office No. 102 





Pipe for conduct. © 


a fee Seem wes eee eee 8 om 
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“J. MONTGOMERY & BRO. 


DOUBLE SCREENED ROCKAWAY. 


GRAIN FAN, 


The best Fan in the United States! 
PRICE $36. 





The above cut is a representation ofthe Double Screened 
Rockaway Grain Fan, in full operation. It is manufac- 
tured and for sale by the Patantees at 151, 153 & 155 North 
High street, between Hillen and Gay sts., Baltimore, Md. 

t was patented December 20th, 1 gain, June 12th, 
1855, and last improvement, January 20th, 1857. The re- 
cent improvement enable us to offer a perfect machine—the 
very best Fan ever offered to the Farmer, the Trade, or the 
Manufacturer. Its superiority has been acknowledged by 
all who have used or seen it used and certain are we, that 
in this icular Implement, sg mate as it is, to ALL 
KINDs of grain, the South, by our invention, has outvied 
the North or t—as it is incomparably superior to all 
inventions of this kind—we challenge competition from 
whatever quarter it may come. We have a large stock of 
the best materials on hand, and are prepared to deliver 800 
Fans in due time this season, and solicit orders 

It will bé seen by reference to the proceed: of the 
different cultural Societies of Maryland, Virginia, 
Delaware, North Corolina and South Carolina, that our 
Fan has been at oer ali the State and County Fairs, and 
took the FIRST PREMIUM over all others, for the last five 
years. 

NOTICE.—We offer our services to our friends who 
need Agricultural Implements and Machinery of ay em 
pea omy to purchase the same for them, guaranteing them 
the best in the market. 

Patent Rights for sale, and Patterns complete, with all 
the information necessary for manufacturing. 

THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS ARE SUBMITTED: 
Dinwippie Co., Va., Nov. 26th, 1856. 
Messrs. J. Montgomery & Bro. 

Without aap sole I do say with pleasure, that 

your truly celebrated Rockawa Fan, exceeds my most 
e expectation in doing its work. I have used it 

with perfect satisfaction for two years past, it cleans faster 
and better than any I have ever tried. I believe it saved 
me the first year in cleaning my crop more than its cost; it 
is just the Fan the farmer wants and needs, therefore, 1 
ean safely recommend - 47 the CS Wai Community. 
Respect , yours, &c., 

¥) THOMAS B. HAMLIN. 

Weare of opinion thatthe Wheat Fan of J. Montgomery 
& Bro. will in a day fan out more wheat and do it cleaner 
than any Fan we ever saw tried. Wecan, with the utmost 
eonfidence recommend it to the farmers of Vi: . 

JOHN OSBORN 
SAML. C. LEG 5 
of Charlotte Co., Virginia. 
PR rhe ws isa cart aighoe? doing = that is claimed 
t, answering the est e: tations. 
J. 2. COUPLAND, 
Stony Point, near Yorktown, Va. 

All orders addressed to the undersigned, at Baltimore Ci- 

ty (Md.) Post office, will - om attended to. 


. & B 
No. 155 N. High street, between Hillen and Gay, Balto. 
marl-ly 








MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS. 


SAMUEL COTTINGHAM 


OULD call the attention of Farmers and Dealers te 
his seragstom of FARMING IMPLEMENTS for 
the Spring Bi ess. He would name in part the follow- 


ing :— 

“Bioughs in their variety, Cultivators, Harrows, Corn 
Shellers, Wheat Reapers and Mowers, McCormick’s, 
Ray’s and Manney’s patents, and has in store and for sale, 
Pelton’s Patent Internal Geared Power, and also the Geared 
T her, which su es the necessity of the leather 
belt. These Machines are worthy the attention of the 
farmer. There are three sizes—4, 6 and 8 horse power. 

The undersigned would also call the special attention of 
the farmer toa NEW HAY CUTTER, gotten up by the 
subscriber the oe winter, cheap and good, and not liable 
» Fach nnd’ machiné éabtings "Wy th tity or sing) 

tough and machine castin y the quan or single 
rome eGarden and Field Seeds, Shovels, Forks, Ox-yokes, 

tt’s Little Giant, and many other Implements too nu- 
merous to mention in an advertisement. 

My manufactory ir in full operation, which will enable 
me,to wer tea a first class stock of implements, not to be 
7 y any similar establishment. 

ng of all kinds done with neatness and dispatch. 
Call and examine for yourselves, before purchasing else- 


where. 
SAMUEL COTTINGHAM, 
Formerly Cottingham & Johnson, ) 
mhi-ly No. 150 Pratt StrezT Wuarr, Batto., Mp. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


MACHINERY, &C. 
THOMAS NORRIS, 


(oF THE LATE FIRM OF RICE & NORRIS, ) 


Ww OULD respectfully inform his friends and customers, 
farmers and dealers generally, that he is yb at 
to furnish as heretofore, all that is useful and varuabile in 
the way of Agricultural Implements, Machinery and Gar- 
den Tools, Field and Garden Seeds. It would betoo much 
of atask to name the almost innumerable variety of Im- 
lements—would say that there is scarcely anything in his 
line from the oldest to the latest improvement, or newly 
invented article that he is not wperer to furnish on equal 
terms with any other houses in the city, He would par- 
ticularly call the attention of farmers to Manny’s REarEs 
and Mower, which gave so much satisfaction last season. 
It is now ready for the eecochins harvest, improved in 
all points indicating the stightest defect heretviore, and is 
now doubtless the very best combined Machine in the 
market; order early if you would secure this Machine. 

Grain Daitits.—Those in want of a good and reliable 
Grain Drill, with Guano or Seed Attachment, can only 
have their ex tions fully met by purchasing Bicx- 
rorpv & Hurrman’s Dritt, the only ejicient Guano dis- 
tributor I have any knowledge of; order this Machine 
early, or you may be disappointed, as many were last 
season, by ordering too late. . 

Dzwey’s Parent W 1re Serine GLEANER.—Every far- 
mer should have this valuable implement, by which aid 
the wheat may be saved. 

Grant’s Grain Cradles, WoLFr’s ditto, with best Eng- 
lish Scythes, Grass Scythes ana Snathes, Revolv: and 
Independent Teeth Horse Rakes, Large Hand or er 
Rakes, the very best hand Grain and Hay Kakes in the 
market, made tor real service. VanwickLx’s Wheat Fans, 
warranted to give entire satisfaction. MoNnreomEry’s 
Rockaway Fan, well known as a good Fanning Mill. 

Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, of various sizes 
and prices, which give the best satisfaction to all that have 
tried them. Ploughs of every description. Cultivators, 
Harrows, Hoes, Spades, Shovels, Forks, Straw Cutters, 
Corn and Cob Crushers, l'arm Mills, &c., &c. Garden, 
Field and Flower Seeds, &c., &c. 
THOMAS NORRI 
aul Agricultural Store, No. 48 LightSt., : 








Jae PRINTING of every description executed in 
the best style, at the “Farmer” printing office. 
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THE, AMERICAN: FARMER. Rerpem, 
A Valuable 1. in Cul ROA og athe Co., Va, 








Ors: 00 nim tae pe determined fo sell my 
farm the “HeamrraGs,” containing about four hun- 
dred and fifty acres. To ears nterprising man 
this farm stzong inducements to invest, The ae 
. Brice it is off ($15 per acre) is eed low by 
uainted with the ctive: of the soil.— 
Situated Cul Co,, Va.,.on ewes ters of ° 
Run, one mile distant from *Wayland’s Merchant Mills, and 
; five miles from the eand dria Railroad. Cli- 
i in ab health and salubrious. About one-fourth aed the land 
8 fof original , abounding in chesnut and 
loose rock aemoiont to. enclose the entire farm. 


Improve nts com ortable, and a young orchard of choice 
ieee ames my son, Danret J. Gar. 
— will m t 
tention; who oe ihe? also take re inion the 


farm to any one w 


Pepin 
be ie amid Cul; sien Tee pie 


A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, _ 


Tuesz MacHines are unquestionsbly the best in the ONTAINING seven hundred. and. 
ane. No yy ——- manly can ateed to do with- WE Fg) : ne in A Raging oe 
t o K te 
out a Grover & Bakex Sewine Macaine, made expressly depots cation Chaplotienniie Tea 

















Baker’s Sewing ‘Machines. in their their several localities, with | 


t fit to themselves, and ad to th 
oa. hy GROVER & B ao mont country, superior alike for its productiveness and 


Sewing Machine Co., 495 Bradwoy, ¥ . | Susceptibility and retention of a) pas ah 7 There are 
18 Summer street, between 4 and 500 acres under cultivation—including 150 
730 Chesnut street Philadel hia. acres of bottom land producing finely without manures— 
87 Fourth street, St. Louis. the greater portion of the whole being seeded in clover. 
octl-3m 6 West 4th street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | The Seenewrensiets consist of a Brick 1 elling House, 47 
| by 38 feet, containing twelve rooms, Out Houses, Tobacco 
MAKE WAY FOR THE PREMIUM Hay, | ouses, &c. $35 per acre will be taken for the Farm—it 
STRAW & STALK CRUSHER & CUTTER. pes Denotes a at oe “3 $40 parser ee ans 
UMINGS’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING FOUR {!sposed of his other lands, and the owner intending to go 
KNIFE MAGIC CUTTER.--The most durable, 5°, will dispose of it at the above named price. 
perfect and easiest worked machine of the kind in use. | omit r- yy fas 
Capacity from two to five bushels per minute. With it| . fice American Farmer, 
you may crush and cut your longest apiks, andif requisite | 
the ear and husk also, by hand-power. For cutting Hay | | _ nceaatuer* a ND SAW 


and Straw, it is una chable. 
og NUFACTORY, 
HENRY eri BROWN & CO., Manufacturers 
of mney, deseri: xo) of CAST STEEL | debe 


for family sewing. } ! le 
Merchants in good sanliing from abroad, visiting New , Of the Orange and dria) 
York or Boston, can secure the sale of Grover &| a = ee: reins R: | 
mi “peore by t mountains. 
The soil is principally the derk red Sing eail of the Pied- 














To secure one of those admirable Machines, send Rend 
orders éarly to A. G. MOTT, No. 40 Ensor street, Balt imore, 
who is still engaged in the manufacture and sale “yr Agri- | 
cultural Implements. Here re other Implements, eri | 


Price, only Thirty-Three Dollars, and satis- 
UHLER ”S ALLEY, one door from Charles 


faction 
ly between Lombard and Pratt, Baltimore. 
.y keep constantly on hand an assortment of 





may find the world-renown’d Wiley, Empire and Minor & | 

Hofton Plows, of all sizes, and all of the very superior com- ‘gars rj description: naming, a i pert : ae _ Pit, 

position, chilled metal. dec.1 | ones made to order; also, Mandrills, Boxes, &c. ‘Awarded 
a Gold Medal in 1856 at the Maryland Institute for Saws. 





dec. l-lyr. 


FOR SALE, 


ALDERNEY CATTLE AND BLACK HAWK 
HORSES. 


ALDOR Oey aU ras Mbe 
‘ollowing ages, oroug: Garden do _ do 180 197 
8, 8, 4,2 & 1 month, all by a bull got in the | | New Castle, Del. Ag. Soc. “| Cotton and “Grain, prices 
Isle of Jersey, ana the three roungert out | | Rock Guano, by pe “| and 198 
Gereey Cow ‘2 yea a 5 ae 22 ‘ol te) 1 Bowsbenee do. by a. i 182 bin = hes of Va. —. 
lieved to be in calf, Also an Alderney Cow, about same Do. be G Me y a Lime on Wheat, ety, 200 
“ 





CONTENTS OF DECEMBER NO. 
Farm Work for Dec.. 179 a S Manure, pres- 



























age, with a heifer Calf by her side. Premium Ham Analysis, its value, 201 
ALSO 2 Stallion bere 2g a old Agricul. School in Va. 184 The Arator, mtinued 
and black, both by Ticon ales back Fruit Growers Asso. 185,195 Floriculture for Dec. 202 
Hawk: the bay is out fot a fast trottin, Conmty, Society Exhibi- | Stock for Alabama, 7 
iltonian mare, and the black out of jee very 190,201] The Flower Garden. 
fast rot got by the original Black Hawk. Application of os feu ef for Farmer, in inva. 
90, 7 Tobacco, prospects of ? 
8. SA Oe w WORTHINGTON, Farmer Office. | N.C. Agr. Soc. 204 
decl-It . ‘ lageeh st “191| Mee ceting of Ex. Com. of 
Experi’ts. with Manures, 192) Md. State Society 204 
MANURES FOR SALE, nue Price en eillerd tyof ie Ambne ee ~ 
UVIAN GUANO, No. 1 ying sm uty o ural Ann sn 
COLOMBIAN GUANO,) — Sugar Cane, 199,201,202 Movementof Grain, 204 
MEXICAN Goan, BEST QUALITY. A py Animal for Farm on re ate hem 0B os 
BONE DUST, faom the bes Factories. Indian Antiquities, bes oi| Patent Office ee oe eee 205 
GROUND PLASTER, &c. ; Md. Agricul. College e, . 205 
Ali at the Lowest Market Prices. Suggestions on Hendling County. Teen Teams of Oxen, a 
8. SAN é wolikiixcron, ag 195 208 
decl-tf Office Arabian Ei 197 A 














